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NEWS OF 


EFORE our next issue 's in our readers’ hands the King, 
God willing, will have been crowned, and the most 
striking State ceremony that any nation or any epoch can 
afford, whether for its religious, its political, or its historical and 
ceremonial interest, will have been concluded. We have dealt 





ad will only say here that it worthily asserts amd commemorates 
the fact that the nation must never be regarded as a 
conglomeration of human ruled by a committee with 
a decorative chairman, but that it has a spirit and ethos 


mere 


atoms 


of its own, and can aud ought to be 
cated in its corporate capacity to higher 
any individual. The Coronation Service is a national Saera- 
went. The political aspect of the Coronation is hardly less 
significant. It is, when properly understood, 
denial of absolutism: and of the notion of the 
transfer of a kingdom as of an estate or a chattel,—a notion 
against which all our history is a protest. Inspiring the 


things as much as 


standing 


hereditary 





election and assent, and of the rule that the King only holds 


the Crown while he is politically worthy of it. The unuder- 
lying principle vt the Act of Settlement may not be 
expressed, but it is felt, not heard. Historically. the 


Coronation ceremony is crowded with memories, traditions, 
and suggestions that well-nigh overwhelm us with their 
splendour and their poiguancy. We see in the magic cord of 


~ tions 
} 7 he 
| was, 


| men never trust the weather for more 
| One can always get about in England during some part of the 





whole Service one sees clearly the great principle of popular | segs : : : seed 
| Old Poland, with its aristocratic and conservative organisation. 


elsewhere with the religious and spiritual side of the Coronation, | 


4 


consecrated and dedi- | 





Kingship the varied threads that denote the lines of Cerdie and ; : : 
. Germany and Austria, and to deepen the dislike between the 


of Alfred, of the Norman and the Plantagenet, of the Tudor, 
the Stuart, and the Guelph,—a strand that no man shall 


break, Esto perpef. Let the line “stretch out to the 
crack of doom,” for woven with it so that it may not 
break is the red thread of honour—the thread of British 
freedom. 


London was startled on Monday by a statement that the 


; difference of nature. 


| Generals Botha, De Wet, 


| F ° : F 
4 the two exhausting days of ceremonial, to avoid all exertion 


and exposure until those days are past. As yet the prepara- 
forward without a hitch, and the one 
remaining subject of concern is the possibility of bad weather. 

signs are favourable. the almost incessant rain of the 
week having outstripped the average even of a wet June; 
but the King is not so fayoured by the skies as Queen Victoria 
and, except under the influence of a superstition, English- 
> than twenty-four hours. 


have gone 


day, but it is not always the right part. 

As we have elsewhere argued, the signs all indicate that the 
Boers are sincere in their acceptance of the peace, and its 
necessary consequence, an obligation of loyalty to the British 
Crown. Lord Kitchener, who is a keen and cool diplomatist 
as well as a great organiser, certainly takes this view of their 
attitude, and has expressed it in an admirable letter to 
and Delarey, a letter which, as 
written by a conqueror to his foes of yesterday, is, we believe, 
unique in history. Lord Kitchener writes :—‘* Now that the 
surrender of the arms in the hands of the burghers in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony has been completed, ] 
desire to place on record my high appreciation of the un- 


flagging energy and unfailing tact with which you have 
facilitated the work of my Commissioners. I recognise how 


much it is due to your exertions that the burghers have dis- 
played everywhere such a loyal spirit in accepting the change 
of Government that has taken place, and I can inform you 
that the manner in which the burghers have come in has 
greatly pleased his Majesty the King and deeply interested 
the British people, wt heartily anxious to weleome them 
as fellow-citizens. I feel confident that a new era of com- 
plete reconciliation between all races has now dawned in 
South Africa.” 


1 are 


The recent speeches of the German Emperor and his 
Chancellor upon the Polish question have greatly irritated 
Slav feeling, not only in the Polish and Czech districts of 
Austria, but in Russia. They will, itis said, drive the Poles to 
accept the ideas of the Pan-Slavie organisation, and so help to 
throw them into the arms of Russia. This change of feeling will 
be the easier because the Poles are becoming much more united, 
and have ceased to dwell so entirely upon ‘the idea of reviviny 


The dividing line is now almost exclusively one of creed. 
Many observers have pre: dicted that this would ultimately be os 
course of Polish opinion,—2.c., the recognition that their quarre} 
with Russia was only, as Poushkine, the Russian poet, lony 
ago declared it to be, “a household quarrel” which Europe 
never would understand. The total result of such a change 
if it occurs, will be to give Russia a definite foothold both in 
Slav and the Teutonic peoples, which arises from a radici! 
The “ plantation policy,’ which is the 


‘one now adopted in Prussia, has always failed, notably in 


King had caught « chill while attending a torchlight pro- | 


and that doctors 
wd at an unusual hour. The illnesses of 
Kings are so regularly minimised by all about them that con- 


cession, that it had attacked the stomach, 


had been sent for, : 


| with a section of his own party 


siderable alarm was felt lest the Coronation should be inter- 


fered with; but it was speedily found that the attack was sub- 
stantially one of Iumbago only, and that there was no serious 
cause for anxiety. His Majesty, » has 


ia view of the Leavy strain which will be put upon him during 


however been directed, 


Ireland, and in Prussia directly strengthens the Polish land- 
lords, who can always sell their estates at a liberal price to 
Government, and use the money in more profitable under 
takings. A factory master is as influential as a landowne: 

The President is cena in a severe strugule 
There is great distress in 


Ameriean 


Cuba hing: to the ruin of the sugar cultivation, and the 
President insists that as the Union controls the Treaty- 


making power of the Cuban Government, it is bound to give 


the Cubans preferential terms. He has sent a Message to 
Coneress strongly advocating this view, and it is aceepted by 
the Press, und probably a majority of the people. The party 
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managers and many of the Senators, however, dislike Mr. 
Roosevelt as much too independent, and with the heet- 
growers, who are strongly organised, they think they can 
inflict on him a humiliation which will impair his influence. 
He is a dangerous man to treat in that way, more especially 
oe 8 question in regard to which the humane sentiment of the 
Aimencan people, and the growing dislike of the great 
commercial “rings,” are both upon his side. Americans 
like Protection, but, as has recently been seen in the case 
of the Beef Trust, they object even for the sake of Pro- 
tection to starve anybody, and it is coming in parts of Cuba 
to actual hunger. 


A banquet given by the Royal Asiatic Society on Tuesday 
was marked by two events of interest: an official state- 
ment by the Duke of Connaught that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales would shortly visit India, and a speech 
from the Maharajah of Gwalior professing even passionate 
loyalty to “my King and Emperor.” It is not yet a hundred 
years since the Mahratta sword was broken, and though 
it is the interest of every Hindoo Prince to stand by the 
Overlord who guarantees him against rebellion and against 
the much-dreaded Mussulman ascendency, there lingers 
i feeling among Mahrattas which renders this public 
declaration most acceptable. Sindhia is the most powerful 
and the wealthiest, as he is personally the most capable, of 
the Mahratta Princes, and had his father joined the mutineers 
in 1858 when his army revolted, the task of Sir Hugh Rose 
might have been even more difficult than it was. The Mahrattas 
are not only brave soldiers, they are quick-witted men, they 
are most orthodox Hindoos, the tyadition of their victory over 
the Mogul still lives among them, and should they ever rise in 
united rebellion “the fire,” to use their own phrase, would 
really be “in the hills.” When we crushed them before, we 
had the genius of Wellington and the soldiership of Lord 
Lake to help us, and even then the fight was sharp. 


Colonel Grimm, the Russian officer who betrayed official 
secrets to the German Intelligence Department, has been tried 
by Court-Martial for his offence. He made a full and detailed 
confession, and doubtless for that reason his life was spared ; 
but the sentence upon him is still a terrible one. He 1s con- 
demned to degradation from his rank, to twelve years’ penal 
servitude in the mines of Saghalien, the Russian Botany Bay, 
and to pass the remainder of his life, if he survives, in some 
village of Siberia north of Irkutsk. It is said that his 
treachery will cost the War Department £1,200,000, as 
many fortifications must be rebuilt, and some bridges moved. 
Colonel Grimm has, it is stated, petitioned the Emperor to 
commute his sentence into one of death; but the example is 
too dangerous, many bad men of his type being willing to risk 
the necessity of ultimately committing suicide. The sentence 
will, we imagine, be confirmed, and we do not envy the 
feelings of the German officer who conducted the negotia- 
tions. 








Constantinople is full of rumours as to new developments 
of the Sultan’s system of terrorism. It is rumoured that 
Fuad Pasha, who was recently arrested, condemned by a 
Court-Martial for treason, and sent to Syria, died on his 
voyage, while all the officers of the man-o’-war have been 
promoted. This must be an invention, as Fuad was seen 
after his arrival in Damascus, but it shows popular opinion 
as to the Sultan’s methods. There are stories of further 
plots within the Army, and it is asserted on fair Viennese 
authority that the Sultan has prohibited the issue of any 
more books in Turkish, thus closing the doors of many 
printing establishments. His Majesty, it appears, is of 
opinion that enough books are in existence, and that those 
who want to indulge themselves with reading can read the 
old ones. The object of the order is, of course, to suppress 
the circulation of “ seditious” literature, and its effect will be 
to make that literature more dangerous. The authors of 
secret lithographed pamphlets, circulated as letters, will use 
language which no ordinary printer dare print or sell. No 
Press Law ever works in obseurantist interest unless it per- 
mits printing, but places all printed matter under censor- 
ship. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Selborne made an 
important statement in answer to a question addressed to him 


by Lord Wilton. Lord Wilton wanted to know whether : 

view of the recent experiments with capped projectiles rede 
intended to strengthen the armoured belt of the ‘ea : 
class of cruisers, and also whether it was intended to . nee 

our ships with an adequate number of capped projectile, pee 
Selborne in reply declared that the ten ships of the ‘ Monm = 
class were already far advanced towards completion a : 

the present time the Board of Admiralty were so ill-advised 1 
to endeavour to recast the whole design of those voneehs 4 
result could not be satisfactory, and the delay would be y : 
great. It was impossible to combine every quality in ie 
ship. With regard to the adoption of capped shot, that ae 





the opinion of naval experts, as he stated last year, not 
’ a 


simple but an extremely complex question. But, said Lord 


Selborne, and here all thinking men will agree with him th 
essential thing is that the men behind the gun should “i 
how to shoot. “Every officer in his Majesty’s Navy 
should understand that his primary and most important 
duty is to make the men under him the best shots in the 
world.” We are delighted to find that the Admiralty has a 
last come to recognise the truth of Farragut’s illuminatins 
doctrine that accurate and rapid gun-fire is the best form of 
armour.—It will be remembered how in the action off Santiago 
the ‘Gloucester,’ an armed yacht, successfully engaged 
Spanish ironclad which could have sunk her with one shot 
simply by a fire so quick and rapid that it prevented tho 
enemy working his guns with any effect.—Let us hope that, 
having officially recognised the paramount importance of 
good shooting, the Board will give all the encouragement in 
their power to officers and men who make good practice, 
That certainly has not been the official custom hitherto, 


We are glad to note that the Midwives Bill, which has been 
ably conducted through the House and Grand Committee by Mi, 
Heywood Johnstone, the Member for Horsham, was read a 
third time in the House on Friday week. The Bill, which in. 
stitutes a central Midwives Board, has heen modified in Com. 
mittee to allow an adequate interval to midwives to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions, and is generally admitted 
on both sides of the House to be, if not an altogether adequate 
remedy, at least a distinct contribution towards the removal 
of a serious evil affecting the physical well-being of the poorer 
classes. Monday’s sitting in the Commons was almost 
entirely devoted to a discussion on the Grain-duties levied by 
the Finance Bill. The abandonment of the Maize-duty in 
particular was strongly urged by the Irish Members, sup. 
ported by several Front-Bench Liberals, but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared himself unable to consent to the 
entire dropping of the tax. He accepted amendments deleting 
locust beans from the schedule, and reducing the duty on 
grain offals from 3d. to 1:d. per hundredweight, and professed 
his readiness favourably to entertain Mr. Flynn’s proposal 
that the Maize-duty should be similarly reduced. Amend- 
ments to exempt rice from taxation and to reduce the duty on 
flour to 4d. having been negatived, the Bill passed through 
Committee, and was reported to the House. 


On Tuesday the discussion of the first clause of the Eduea- 
tion Bill—that which constitues the new local authority— 
was resumed in the Commons, Sir Edward Grey moving an 
amendment providing that the Council of a borough of over 
ten thousand, or of a large urban district, must obtain the 
consent of the County Council before becoming the local 
authority for elementary education. The discussion revealed 
a good many cross-currents, Mr. Cripps and Sir William 
Anson supporting the amendment, while Mr. Bryce and M. 
Mather urged its withdrawal. Mr. Balfour rebutted the 
charge of inconsistency brought against the Government. 
There was no justification for the view that the proviso in 
the first clause ran counter to the principle of one education 
authority. The object of the Bill was to get rid of the ad hoe 
system, so that there should not be two popularly elected 
bodies in the same area with equal rating powers. The view 
of the Government was that primary ought no longer to le 
artificially divorced from secondary education, and that 
principle was in no sense interfered with by the proviso, 
for the boroughs and urban districts concerned would be able 
to co-ordinate primary with secondary education, upon which 
they could already exercise control. The amendment having 





been rejected by 272 to 114, Sir William Harcourt reviewed 
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———— 
condemned the Government proposals at great length, 
iat which Mr. Balfour moved the Closure, and the first clause 
was agreed to by 305 votes to 122,—a majority of 183. 

Qn Wednesday, after Sir Michael Hicks Beach had 
gmounced that he would reduce the tax on maize by half, 
Mr. Morley dealt with the Corn-tax as a whole. The first 
art of his speech was a clever attempt to convict the Chan- 
vellor of the Exchequer of Protectionist intentions, and to 
Jace him in asawkward a position as possible in regard to the 
(‘onference of Colonial Premiers. When, however, Mr. Morley 
had finished with this piece of party strategy, he turned to 
the general question of a Zollverein, and dealt with it in a 
most masterly and convincing fashion. Most excellent was 
the way in which he refuted the absurd allegation that our 
trade was dwindling, that we were going under commercially, 
and that we must save ourselves before it was too late. 
“As for saying that our policy is suicidal, that we are 
losing ground, and so forth, I will only remind the 





House of this single fact, that the total tonnage of | 


ships belonging to Great Britain doubled between 1860 and 
1900—from four and a half millions to nine and a quarter 
millions.” Equally sound and good was Mr. Morley’s 
handling of the ridiculous notion that because of an apparent 
balance of trade against us—it is a purely statistical balance 
_we are losing one hundred and sixty million sovereigns a 


year. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s answer to Mr. Morley, 
which wound up the debate, will be a source of keen satisfac- 
tion to all Free-traders. It and his interjections during the 


debate show how utterly absurd is the allegation that the | 


(overnment is going to take a mad plunge in the direction of 
Protection. “I do not know what more I can say to lay this 
extraordinary delusion than I have already said. I have told 
the House plainly that, on behalf of my colleagues, I entirely 
disavow any idea of that kind through this tax. I have said 
that it is not our policy to endeavour to encourage trade with 
our Colonies by initiating a tariff war with all those foreign 
countries who are our largest and greatest customers. That 
idea is the most perfect delusion that can be conceived.” 
Surely after this we shall hear no more that the tax was put 
on for the purpose of giving preference to Colonial grain. In 
the end, the Government carried the clause imposing the 
Grain-tax by a majority of 73 (251 to 178). 


Sir John Colomb delivered a long and most interesting 
address on “Our Ships, Colonies, and Commerce in Time 
of War” before the London Chamber of Commerce on 
Monday afternoon. Discussing the question of ships 
in relation to military invasion by sea, Sir John emphasised 


the important proposition that ‘‘ modern warships cannot | 


be used for the transport of troops,—there is no room. ‘The 
Mercantile Marine, therefore, is the only agency by which 
military invasion can be now accomplished.” The practical 
illustration which he then gave of our real situation is 
fairly reassuring, but it did not prevent his earnestly im- 
pressing on the Colonies the need of a more liberal recognition 
of the obligations of partnership, and of securing “the main- 
tenance of common interests and the defence of common rights. 
To provide for the prosperity of British shipping and the 
development of British commerce is the real business of every 
son of our oceanic Empire in peace. To make sacrifices to 
secure the safety in war of both is his duty, and the true test 
of his patriotism,” 


Some very interesting figures have been published this week 
in regard to the numbers of the Boers. The original estimates 
placed the forces of the Transvaal at about 30,000 men, and 
those of the Orange Free State at 22,000, a total of 52,000, In 
addition there were the foreign legion and the Cape rebels. It 
how appears that the total Boer force exceeded 80,000, of 
whom at least 11,000 were killed and wounded. The prisoners 
and previously surrendered Boers number about 51,000, and the 
final surrender accounts for 18,000. In addition there must be 
a considerable number of men who managed to get back into 
Cape Colony without being detected, and further, a good 
body of men who have managed to “lie low” in different parts 
of the vast theatre of war. But even if the total is only 
*0,000 men, the magnitude of the task we undertook in the 
year 1899 is sufficiently obvious. To overcome 80,000 mounted 








| 





men in their own country some six thousand miles away from 
your base is something to be proud of. 








A correspondent of the Daily Mail living in St. Vincent 
forwards two facts thence which are both of interest. One is 
that the volcanic dust has acted there as a fertiliser, the 
crop of flowers in places covered many inches deep being 
unprecedented; and another that La Souffriére killed -its 
victims with merciful instantaneousness. “In some houses 
in St. Vincent people were found still sitting round their 
tables at tea. One man had a smile on his face, and had 
evidently died with a word on his lips. Another had a pipe 
in his mouth and his hand outstretched for a match.” 
Similar accounts come from Martinique, where the Governor 
protests against the abandonment of the island. He says 
that the hundred and sixty-five thousand who still remain 
cannot be removed by sea, and that although St. Pierre 
must be abandoned, it is only necessary to shift the people in 
the neighbourhood to the districts still remaining productive. 

A deputation from the Institute of Electrical Engineers 
waited on the Board of Trade on Tuesday to complain of 
obstacles to the development of electrical enterprise in 
England. Their real grievance is that the local authorities 
have too much power over ull projects, they having, as regards 
traction particularly, an absolute right of veto. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s answer was sulstantially that he partly agreed with 
the remonstrants, but that he hardly saw how to help 
them, as he found the local authorities nearly irre- 
sistible in the House of Commons. He could only 
hope that a compromise would be arrived at. As regards 
electrical supply, such a compromise had been devised, and 
would be embodied in a Bill as soon as time could be found to 
consider it in Parliament. The real origin of the deadlock, 
which is serious and arrests progress in the improvement of 
communications, is that each of the powerful interests in- 
volved, the capitalists and the local bodies, wants all the 
profit of electrical improvement. They must, we fancy, the 
country being England, agree to divide, even if the com- 
munity has to pay a little more for the promised advantages. 

The strange story of a motor-car apparently manned 
by a crew of land pirates set forth in a letter in the 
Times of Tuesday raises a question which is bound sooner 
or later to become a matter of importance,—i.e., whether 
it is wise to allow motor-cars of high speed to be 
driven on the roads except by persons who have obtained 
a license granted on proof of proficiency in driving. In 
our view, the useless and annoying pace-limitation ought 
to give way to stricter but more reasonable, and therefore 
more easily enforced, legislation against dangerous driving. 
What is wanted, Mr. Chaplin said in a recent debate, 
is identification for cars and drivers, and punishment for 
reckless turning of corners or passing of cross-roads, and the 
traversing of villages at high speed. The latter habit is most 
strongly to be condemned. Though it may be quite safe to go 
double the legal limit in the open, it is often criminally reckless 
to be well within it while passing through a village. We want 
most, however, what the Spectator has always advocated, the 
requirement of licenses for drivers of motor-cars. We have 
no objection to the identification proposals, but we wish Mr. 
Long had not committed himself so strongly, and, as we think, 
hastily, against the licensing proposal. At the present 
moment licenses may not be urgently needed, and it may be that 
the story in the Z'imes alluded to above was exaggerated, but 
when, as will some day happen, powerful cars will be able to 
be hired for £1 a day, they will, unless licenses are required, 
get into the hands of utterly incapable people. Fancy ’Arry 
and ’Arriet on a Bank holiday out on a 20 h.p. Panhard. 

We regret to note that on Friday were reported the deaths 
of three eminent men,—the King of Saxony, Lord Acton, the 
learned historian, and Mr. Butler, the ingenious author of 
“Brewhon.”’ We cannot deal with any one of the three to- 
day, though we hope to do so next week, but must on the 
present occasion be content with recording the facts of their 
demise. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 963. 
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i ° Mite 
| Westminster, who, though not the most picturesque wills 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. the lonelicst and most separate figure there, So with fa, 


+ greater willingness has the Emperor of Japan, the pi 
THE WORLD-WIDE ASPECT OF THE Asiatic who knows the value of sea power, and whose Fleet 
CORONATION. , makes his alliance or enmity important even to the delihery 


ae é is _tions of Kuropean Emperors. So, too, has the ruler of 
NO our mind, the most striking of the many indications | Siam, the last of the independent Princes of Indo-Chj : 
which show what a magnificent ceremonial this) where once great Empives grew and flourished and the 
Coronation will be are the lists of the great men who are Amir of Afghanistan, the Savoyard of Asia, who dre bg 
arriving to take part in it. The whole world seems | though not with confidence, that one day, if ‘Allah permiie’ 
resolved to make of King Edward its central figure. It is | he may once again reach Delhi as, in spite of history his 
not only the representative men of the Empire who are European prototype reached Rome. The master of Px 
arriving, though they of themselves will form a mar- oldest of Monarchies. Persia, so often conquered ti 
vellous collection—including as they do Premiers from the | always in the end independent, would be here himga 
great white States which now ring round the Mother-land ; | were it not for an etiquette ; but his representative will fa» 
Princes from India and Malaya, some of them, like the | outshine, in dress at least, the Envoy of the Sovereion elt 
Maharajah of Jeypore, heads of dynasties whose origin is | though kept on his throne by European jealousies sai 
lost in the night of time; others, like Sindhia, who govern | still reigns amid maledictions over the Asiatic Empire of 
great kingdoms; and other rulers again, like the Vizier of | Rome, is still absolute over the Holy Places, and still 
Uganda and the King of Barotseland, who sway savage | commands in Arabia some sort of allegiance from the 
dependencies greater than our own island—but the | greatest of Asiatic races. In all colours, from all climates 
independent Sovereigns of all Europe and Asia are eager | professing all creeds, wearing all uniforms, representing ali 
to pay honour to a Sovereign who in pedigree as in extent | civilisations, the representatives of the world in its entirety 
of dominion has in the great Order of Monarchs no | are swarming towards Westminster to make in courtesy 
superior. (We often forget, even when we have the lor as token of obedience, a genuflexion to our Kine. 
historian’s tastes, that Edward VII. is the heir of Cerdiec, Explain it as we may, it is a very wonderful spectacle, one 
and that the descendants of Cerdic had been independent | absolutely unique in history, and not least wonderful 
Princes for three hundred years when Charlemagne died. ) | because every Prince or Power to be represented in 
The Emperor of Russia, who among Kings rules the | Westminster Abbey is represented there of his own free 
greatest number of white men, and who is our only rival will. Even the Princes of India could have stayed away, 
in Asia, sends his heir, the Grand Duke Michael. The | and, indeed, one or two of those invited have sent the 
Emperor of Germany, who commands the strongest Army politest of excuses. 
on earth, is represented by his brother, Prince Henry of | Tt will be left to our children, or, it may be, grand. 
Prussia. The head of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, | children, to see the results of this pooling of humanity, 
who counts Charlemagne among his ancestors, and still this intermingling in peace and honour of races who 
thinks of himself as rightfully successor of the Roman j formerly touched one another as the Grand Master 
Caesars, and who, though his house has lost the grandeur | of the’ Templars touched infidels, “ only with the 
of that unique position, still rules over eighteen States and ' sword.” We cannot feel so sure as most of those 
can summon a million sold ers, sends the Archduke Francis around us that envy will die away in presence of s 
Ferdinand. The King of Italy, head of the thrice ancient | much grandeur, that Europe will ultimately benefit from 
house of Savoy, is represented by the Duke of Aosta, ! the closer contact with Asia, or that the problem of the 
who might, had his father not heen luckless, have been jynmediate future—the contentment of the masses—will be 
hereditary King of Spain. And the King of Spain, himself 4 jyanced by so striking a manifestation of the gradations 
last Monarch of the Bourbon line which once filled tii) gubsisiing in the social level. All that, however, 
three European thrones, sends a Prince of his own family, }elones to a future which ean be no more foreseen than 
Carlos de Bourbon, Prince ot the Asturias. The Princes , controlled: but of one thing we do feel certain. This 
of the Balkans, trom Charles of Roumania, who is Hohen-‘ Qrawing together of humanity increases the difficulty of 
zollern, to the Prince of Montenegro, who may have so voverning Empires. Just as it is nearly impossible for 
great a future, will all be vicariously present. From | ing Edward to settle the hundred questions about the 
Scandinavia, Greece, and Belgium, trom the greater pro-| Coronation hourly submitted to him, just as Heralds 
tected Princes of Germany, from Holland and Portugal, and Chamberlains are bewildered by the new questions of 
even from the little Principality of Monaco, special Envoys precedence they have to decide, so the Foreign Ministers 
have arrived ; and the only European name we miss from of every State will be perplexed by the new and almost 
the lists, that of the Prince of Bulgaria, kinsman, however | jnfinite complexity of the affairs with which they 
distant, of King Edward himself, will, we doubt not, be | wil} have to decal. Every speech they make will 
supplied. The special Envoys of the two Republics which | haye reverberations, every act they do will have reflex 
rank in the politics of the world as Powers of the highest | effects, till all but the “strongest minds will grow be- 
class, the United States and France, are both here, not to! wildered, and therefore timid. It will be as hard to be 
swell the pomp of a ceremonial which they have abolished, | assured of the effect of anv utterance as to be assured of 
but to honour a great ally; and so is the representative of the | the feelings with which that vast and varied concourse of 
older, though less powerful, Republic of Switzerland; while men, between whom there is no intellectual bond, will 
behind them troop on the Envoys of the endless Spanish- | jjsten to the services in the Abbey. The need of intelli- 
American States, headed by the man who may one day | gence, knowledge, foresight in the management of affairs 
succeed the still abler one, Portirio Diaz, who for seventeen | wi}] become far ereater, the simple squire-mind which 
successful years has filled so worthily the throne of Monte- | ysed to suffice us far less adequate. One can hardly 
zuma. There is no white State wanting that we can} jmagine Walpole governing such an Empire as this has 
recall, not even the tiny Republic of San Marino, which | jecome, far less conducting its endless affairs in every 
is lost, though not forgotten, in a spur of the Apennines. | eorner filled with clashing ambitions or alarmed statesmen. 
That is a marvellous gathering to be present in a| We must have able men, and by that we mean unusually 
London church, drawn by the wish to honour an Hnglish | able men, at the helm to guide and steady us, and must, 
King ; but though it represents two continents, and those | therefore, take much more pains than we have ever yet 
two hold a third in the hollow of their hands—for, except | done both to provide and to support them. Average 
Morocco and Abyssinia, no part of Africa is completely | people are very useful, and sometimes very pleasant, but 
and technically independent—the bulk of the human race | just set an average man to marshal that crowd into the 
dwells in another, and that will be present too. From the | Abbey, and see what he will make of it. We may per 
furthest East to the nearest West, none of the Princes of | haps succeed, as we do in India, by incessantly applying 
Asia, lords of civilisations which preceded, and may sur- | certain lofty principles which our administrators did not 
vive, that of Europe, have disobeyed the call to take part in | invent; but even in India from time to time any temporary 
the ceremonial honour to the infidel barbarian. Mastered want of the very able is severely felt. And India is buta 
by fate and the courtesy which has rules even for the treat- little seetion of that world whieh must have places m 





ment of the condemned, the Empress-Regent of China, tle Abbey, and whieb is closing round us on every side 
whose sentence is a death-warrant to any man among three | with the closeness and the w eight of an external atmo- 


hundred and fifty millions, has sent a special Ambassador to i sphere. lo govern an army of allies, all equal, all power 
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at last be won, needs a Marlborough, and for the 
is we are occasionally too hopeful, too in- 
too preoccupied to seek. 


pattle may 
Jarlboroug] 
jifferent, and 





yk. SEDDON AND OUR COMMERCIAL POULIcY. 
LL Englishmen must feel proud as well as gratified at 
the frank and manly way in which Mr. Seddon, at 

the dinner given in his honour on ‘Tuesday, dealt with 
ihe question of our commercial relations. Personally, we 
Jo not agree with his fiscal views and policy, and, unless 
yeare mistaken, our attitude is shared by the majority of 


thinking people in the Mother-country; but that does not 


revent our understanding Mr. Seddon’s point of view, | 
ind sympathising with the sincere and patriotic spirit | 


yhich’ inspires him. We think Mr. Seddon wrong, but 
ye fully acknowledge that when he asks for prefer- 
witial treatment tor the Colonies by our Customs House 
je is doing so in no narrow or selfish spirit, or merely 
i order to snatch a trade benefit for New Zealand 
or the rest of the oversea Empire. He advocates a 


preferential tariff system because he believes it will be | 


for the good of the Empire as a whole, and because he 
holds it will strengthen the Imperial ties and make the 
british Empire a greater and a stronger State than it can 
le without such a system. Mr. Seddon, after reading 
ihe text of a Resolution passed in the New Zealand 
Parliament recommending preferential tariffs here as well 
asin the Colonies as *t essential to the well-being of the 
Mother-country and his Majesty’s dominions beyond the 
seas,” went on to urge his point in words of great eloquence 
and force. “The motion,’ he declared, ‘was conceived 
in the spirit and desire to help to give, and not a desire 
to take. They feli i was an opportunity to assist the 
Mother-country ; it was love, and not sordid motives, that 
prompted the sending of the Resolution. He would not 


— . . . , . 
ful, all with different interests and aspirations, so that the | seriously check and stunt the development of the Empire. 


| It is not because we disbelieve in the future of the British 
Empire, or because we hold that it would be best for its 
component parts to become separate and disunited entities, 
that we oppose the extension of the Protective system to 
| the whole Empire. It is just because we ate passionate 
| believers in the future of this Imperial State, and because 
we desire beyond all thing to see the Empire developed 
and united by bonds which involve, not domination, but 
perfect freedom, that we wish to see the Empire saved 
from the risk of being strangled in the meshes of a Zoll- 
verein, or Customs Union, imposed, not to make trade 
| freer and wider, but to force it into special channels. It 
it were a question as between the claims of the Free-trade 
ideal and of the Imperial ideal, we should not hesitate for a 
moment to choose the ideal of the unity of the Empire. 
| But no such choice is necessary, or indeed possible, because iu 
truth the future of the Empire depends on Free-trade. 
Though so many men have forgotten the fact, the Empire 
could never have reached its present strength and power but 
| for Free-trade, and if it is to continue in vigour and tw 


| develop still further it must be through Free-trade. The 
' Empire is the child of freedom, and of a system 
'which has allowed each oversea trader a free oppor- 


| tunity to buy and sell his goods. It is true that the 


Colonies on many things and the Mother-country on 
iu few things have levied duties for revenue at the ports, 
but these actions have not been preferential as far as the 
major portion of the Empire has been concerned, aud have 
| hot attempied to dictate the course of trade. That has 
| followed the law of its own being, and obeyed man’s instinet 
to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market,—-or, 
in other words, to buy things where they are most easily 
produced, and so least strueelod for, and to take them where 
| they are most eagerly demanded. If, then, we resist the 
demand for preferential treatment, 


it is not because Wwe co 
not appreciate the value of the Colonies, and do not desire 





believe that misrepresentation was wilful. He would draw | their continued inclusion in the Empire, but because we 
their attention to the memorable speech delivered by the | hold that the way to ruin the Empire is to act on the policy 
Prince of Wales at the Guildhall. ‘That speech was one | of Protection rather than on that of Free-trade. 


which should be in every home within the Empire, and it | 


should be read by every well-wisher of our country. That 
speech pointed out a danger to the Empire, and, unless we 


| So much confusion seems to have grown up inthe public 
| mind as to Free-trade and Protection when co sidered in 
view of the Zollverein proposal for Free-trade within 


met that danger as men and brothers, he feared for our | the Empire and Protection without, that it may be worth 


country.” It was no use, Mr. Seddon went on, 


ostrich-like, to lide our head in the sands and say, | 


“Tt will all be well.” 


while to say something as to the essential principles 
involved. The idea at the back of Protection is to use 


When danger menaced it was | tariffs not so much to produce revenue as to control and 


e's duty to do everything to avoid the possibility | manipulate trade. The Protectionist holds that a country 


of lasting loss to our country. 


“ He feared there were | can best grow rich through legislation which seeks to force 


= 5 4 oa -_ - . Tarp - Me ‘ es . : ; ° 
some people who fancied the Colonies were ouly just | its inhabitants to trade lik a particular way, to buy here 
emerging from the juvenile stage ot lite. He would claim | and not to buy there, which penalises trad2 when it tends 


for the Colonies that they had a ripe experience. 


the Mother-country. 
heard.” It is hardly necessary to say of Mr. Seddon’s 
speech that his words ring true, but since in all human 


The Colonies were entitled to be} and leading it through, certain 


It was | io grow up in one place and artificially encourages it to 
with a knowledge mature and well developed that the | grow up in another. 
Colonies were seeking to help their parents and kindred in | to 


That is, Protection refuses 

let trade alone, but insists on confining it in, 
fixed channels. The 

Free-trader, on the other hand, holds that the one 


and only useful function of a tariff is to raise revenue. 


allairs which are subject to controversy misrepresentations | Except in so far as it produces revenue, a tariff is a pure 
are apt to arise, we desire to say once more, and to put it | eyil and injures trade. Tariffs are necessary for revenue 


on record in the clearest way possible, that we hold Mr. 
Seddon and the other Colonial statesmen who support 


| purposes, but they must in no case be inspired by any 
| other intention, and must be arranged so as to produce the 


similar views as to preferential trade are entirely single- | minimum of interference with trade and the maximum of 








minded and believe themselves to be proposing for the 
Empire a policy which will be of benefit to all. 

But while we most gladly make this acknowledgment to 
Mr. Seddon and his colleagues, we feel sure that we shail 
not ask them in vain to make the same acknowledyment 
of sincerity and good faith and of Imperial patriotism 
in the case of those who, like ourselves, oppose the 
establishment of preferential tariffs within the Empire. 
The British statesmen from oversea must remember that 
we and those who hold with us ate quite as strongly Im- 
perialist as they are, and that we withstand tie notion 
of preferential tariffs, not merely because we think they 
would inflict Joss or disadvantage on the Mother- 
country, or because we pay any slavish homage to 
the abstract principle of Free-trade, but simply and 
solely because we believe that they would inflict a great 
Injury on the Empire, both commercial and political. We 


fiscal results. The essential thing is to leave trade as 
much as possible alone, aud to ask of it nothing but a 
money contribution. ‘The sole intent must be to raise the 
maximum of money with the minimum of interference. 
Now, in fact, what the nation will have to decide at the 
Conference with the Colonial Premiers is whether it will 
continue to adopt the Free-trade policy of tariffs for 
revenue only, and otherwise a fair field and no favour 
for all trades and all traders, or whether it will change 
over and adopt the Protectionist ideal of manipulating 
trade by laws and trying to create wealth by forcing trade 
into particular channels and interfering with the natural 
operations of commercial competition. Both policies, of 
course, aim at maintaining and increasing national wealth ; 
but the advocates of the Free-trade policy believe that it is 
to be accomplished by leaving trade as free as possible, 
and allowiny it to grow and develop on its own lines, 





hold that such tarifis, applied, not to raise revenue, but to} while the upholders of the Protectionist policy consider 


stumulate trade in particular branches, and even in branches 
which we all wish tu see stimulated, would in the end 


hamper instead of fostering trade, and would most’ the national wealth can best be increased. 


| 


that by alterme the natural conditions, and by helping 
trade here and keeping back “unfair” competition there 
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For ourselves, we believe that only by the Free-trade | only agree to the disfranchisement of the rebels but ¥; 
policy is it possible to increase the wealth of the Empire, | also pass a Redistribution Bill which will give er wil 
and that to adopt the policy of Protection and its ideals | distribution of political power, we can hard] deat 
must in the end kill the Empire. We will, however, say no | Unquestionably a very large part, though by no ae oan 
more now on that point except to ask our readers to con- | of the Dutch population of the Cape sympathised with . 
sider one fact. Let them look at an oversea Empire—that of | Boers during the war, and especially when they tho V7 
France—which has been established and kept up on strictly | that the Boers would win and would be the Pre 
Protectionist lines. Let them examine its trade and the | Power in South Africa. Now, however, that this ance 
fiscal obligations incurred by the Mother-country, and then | has passed, we believe that the majority of the Cape a 
ask whether they think the results satisfactory. Next, let | will be very anxious to show that they are loyal to th 
them look at the British Empire, which has been, as far as |} Empire and have no thought of creat ing any furth : 
the Mother-country is concerned, wholly, and in its oversea | trouble. The men who could not be induced to rise ir 
portion to a great extent, built up on Free-trade, and when the temptation to do so was as great as it was ping 
see what the results of that policy have been. If they | portions of the last three years are not likely to take is 
think that the Colonial Empire of France, making allow- | very active steps at present. They are far more likely vhily 
ance, of course, for size and natural wealth, shows the better | acquiescing in British Imperial rule, to find themselves 
results, they will, of course, have strong grounds for adopting | engaged in quarrelling with the Boers of the Orange Cohen 
the Protectionist idea within the Empire. If not, and if | and the Transvaal because they refused to lend adequai. 
they do not like the results of Protection in a sea-divided | help in time of need. Unless we are greatly mistaken the 
Empire when they see it at first hand, we would ask them | solidarity of Afrikanderdom has been greatly impaired by 
to consider whether it might not be wiser and safer not to | the results of the war. : ? 
copy the example of France, but to maintain a system But supposing we are wrong, and that the ¢ 
which has given us such splendid results as those which | Parliament when it meets shows itself quite “im one 
we witness in New Zealand, in Australia, and in Canada | Suppose, that is, it refuses to support the saesand eae 
toeday. | or any Ministry which is not a completely Bond Ministry 
| and, further, will grant no supplies and pass no legislation, 
THE MOVEMENT FOR SUSPENDING SELF- = ral sols —— = bai — 
as = - se ae ose cre stances What 1s to be done? Till 
GOVERNMENT IN CAPE COLONY. not then be absolutely necessary to suspend the pa 


HE speech made at Wynberg on Monday by Mr. | tution of Cape Colony? We still think it would be 
Graham, the Acting Premier of Cape Colony, will, we | Wiser to do no such thing. But we admit that a majority 

hope, be read with attention by all those who are inclined to | loyal to the Empire must be secured in the Cape Parlia. 
accept the view that in the interests of peace and good | ment. What we hold should be done is this. We 
covernment in South Africa the Constitution of the Colony | would leave the Cape Constitution alone, but we would 
ought to be suspended. It puts the case against sus- | withdraw from the Cape certain districts of the Colony 
pension with great ability and good sense, and appears to and place them under the direct administration of the 
us to meet conclusively the opposing case, at any rate as | High Commissioner, to be governed like Crown Colonies. 
now stated. The other side, that is, will have to produce These districts would, of course, return no Members, ani 
much stronger arguments than they have yet produced in | would be, as it were, cut out of the boundaries laid down 
order to turn the balance in their favour. We do not, of | in the various Acts on which the Cape Constitution rests, 
course, say that there are no circumstances in which it | Those Acts would by a short Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
would be advisable to suspend the Cape Constitution, | ment be rendered inoperative in the selected districts. Those 
but we do say that they have not as yet been shown to | districts would be somewhat in the position of a borough 
exist. If Lord Milner, taking a wide view of all the cir- | in England which had been disfranchised for corrupt and 
| illegal practices. The districts chosen to be eut out of the 
Cape Constitution would, of course, be the districts which 
showed themselves disloval during the war, and gave a large 
proportion of recruits to the enemy. By this means we 
should be able to preserve free self-government in those 








cumstances, assured the Home Government that it was 
absolutely necessary to suspend the Cape Constitution, 
and that without suspension he could not be responsible 
for the peace and good government of South Africa as a | 
whole, and for the settlement of the new Colonies, then we | 
should feel it to be our duty and the duty of all good | parts of the Colony which were worthy of trust, whil 
Imperialists to assent, however reluctantly and anxiously, , Withdrawing it from portions of the Colony that had 
to the proposal. In such cases the nation must trust “a proved themselves unworthy. Surely this would be 
wise and efticient servant who has special knowledge, and better than withdrawing self-government from the whol 
who has proved that he is not « man who gives rash or | Colony, and so losing a most valuable instrument for the 
i]]-considered advice. But there is nothing to show that pacification of South Africa. 
Lord Milner has ever expressed any such views, or has in We note that Mr. Graham, in pleading against thi 
any way urged the proposal on the Home Government. As suspension of the Constitution, declares that it would put 
far as we can make out, the proposal comes solely from a | the Colony at a disadvantage when Federation took place, 
group of Cape politicians who have got into a panic as to | as it would deprive it of any voice in the matter 
what might happen if a disloyal majority were to get hold | We do not agree that the Colony would be likely to b 
of the Cape Parliament. These fears are based upon worse treated if it were brought into a Federation while 
pure hypothesis. Yet on these hypothetical grounds we are | under direct Imperial rule. On the contrary, we believe 
asked to take a step of the very gravest moment, and one, that the risk would be the other way, and that the 
which, even if it were to bring us some advantages, wouid | Imperial Government, acting as arbitrator as it were, 
also certainly bring us many great disadvantages. would give too favourable terms to the Colony. Ou 
We hold with Mr. Graham that in all probability if | objection is that if Federation were produced in ths 
nothing is done the present Cape Ministry, or at any rate way, and not through the vote of a Cape Parliament, 
a Progressive Ministry, will be able to hold its own, and the people of the Cape, however favourable the terms real) 
that with the new registration there will be a good Pro- | were, would consider themselves not bound to maintal 
cressive majority. At any rate, we ought, as Mr. Graham | them,—that they would always be inclined to pleat 
also says, to wait and see whether the Cape Parliament that the terms had never been assented to by them, an 
will or will not sanction the measures necessary to ensure | that therefore they were not morally binding. But i a 
British supremacy. If it does, then there ‘an be no need Federation is to be sound and successful it must be baseil 
for suspension. If it will not, and if, for example, it on the free consent of the component parts. Imagine th 
refuses to adopt the principle that the men who have difficulties that would now be confronting Australia if am 
rebelled or supported rebels ought not to continue to exercise of the States could say that they did not enter the 
electoral power, then it will be quite time enough to deal | Commonwealth freely, but were foreed into it by the 
with the Cape Constitution. We quite agree that what- | Imperial Power. 
ever measures may be necessary to secure the supremacy! ‘To sum up, it seems to us—(1) that the Cape Con- 
of the Imperial Power must be taken, but we would | stitution should not be suspended unless that course 
infinitely rather have them taken through the Cape Parlia- | can be proved to be absolutely necessary in the interest: 
ment than by non-Parliumentary means. That they will, | of South Africa; (2) that this necessity cannot be said t 
in fact, be so taken, and that the Cape Parliament will not ' have been proved till the experiment has been made of sub- 
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itting to the present Parliament the legislation necessary 
iy oor British supremacy ; (3) that even if it is found 
-apossible to maintain British supremacy in South Africa 
aogh the present Cape Parliament, the Constitution 
al not be suspended throughout the whole Colony, but 
ply in certain districts, and that in the rest of the Colony 
th 2 existing system should continue. This last alternative 
ons to us infinitely better than that of hauling down the 
fag of self-government aliogether. When things have 
gtiled down it will be far easier to restore the rights of 
glf-government in a tew districts than to grant a brand- 
new Constitution for the whole Colony. 





THE RECONCILIATION OF THF BOERS. 


T is quite natural that the accounts of the sa kissing 
I scene,” as it might be called, now proceeding in South 
\friea should be received by sceptical minds with a certain 
jmount of distrust. The Boers have been defeated after a 
wost determined struggle which has lasted for more than 
«go vears. They have lost the “independence” of which 
shey were proud, and have failed in the great project 
-hich must for years past have always been present to 
‘heir minds. ‘They believe that they have also lost that 
sght of treating blacks as they please which they regard 
.s inherent in their colour, and for the sake of which they 
riginally trekked into the wilderness. They have sacrificed 
nthe war at least a tenth of their nu nber, and nearly halt 
of their original force were till the last few days prisoners in 
the hands of the enemy whom the remainder were, whether 
, hope or in despair, so strenuously resisting. It seems 
lmost incredible that they should be submitting with a 
wrt of gladness, should acknowledge frankly the “ mag- 
nanimity”” of their treatment, and should transfer their 
Jlegiance with every appearance not only of sincerity but 


heartiness. How can they, it is asked, shout for King 





idward, or be pleased to hear of the width of his | 


dominion ? 
rat all events hoping for some contingency which they 
foresee and we do not. The doubt, as we have said, is 
utural enough ; but we do not, on careful reflection, believe 
that itis warranted. The ‘war itself is, as we conceive, the 
cause of the sudden reconciliation. It has compelled the 
fighters to understand each other, at least as regards their 


They must be acting, say sceptical observers, | ©! ‘ A 
| Some bitterness must be left by every war; but there is 


equality in manliness, and it has ended in the most fortu- | 
nate way. The British have given up none of their claims, | 


and the Boers have none of the feeling usually so keen 
with those defeated in war,—a sense of humiliation and 
loss of self-respect. They know they have fought very well 
indeed against enemies who in the last stages of the war 
vere at least ten times more numerous than themselves, 
und that this is acknowledged not only by “the world,” of 
which they know as little as an ignorant people buried in 
1 vast continent would naturally do, but by the race 
mong whom, or with whom, they have heneeforward to 
ive. A sense of the mightiness of their enemy, of which 
they were at first totally unaware, Queen Victoria having 
ven to their imaginations Queen of Cape Colony and 
Natal and a little kingdom far away, has been dawning on 
them for months, and now they recognise it fully, and ask 
mcessant questions about the Empire, whose grandeur 
soothes them as they think on the inequality of the 
struggle they have so well maintained. Then, though they 
have suffered in the war, their suffering as a body has not 
been of the extreme kind which disturbs all judgment by 
woking incurable rancour. ‘The prisoners, they know, will 
soon be back, their homesteads will speedily be rebuilt, 
thelr wives and children were carefully protected from the 


lacks—a relief amidst their misery which they have vever | 
lorgotten, though the Pro-Boers have—and though they | « 





1 es 
dave Means tier 


which 


the 


lost their * independence, ” 
sovereignty, they will share with victors in all 
urangements made for their future government, victors 
who, us they now acknowledge, though they once suspected 
them of softness, are fully their equals both in daring and 
endurance. Their pride, in short, is unwounded, and it is 
Wounded pride, far more than any other impulse, which 
‘eps up the sentiment which Frenchmen express when 
‘hey are speaking confidentially of Germany. 

It is all the less wounded because the war was, to an 
xtent we have not yet recognised, in one way a civil war. 
ue races to which the fighters belonged were not really 
strangers to one another. exeept in the way im which every 


man is a stranger to every other, but had lived side by 
side, had traded face to face, had quarrelled as cousins do, 
understood each other’s purposes and ideas, and formed in 
reality a nation which, however divided in political aspira- 
tions, could and did at least consider projects for federal 
union. We are accustomed to say that civil wars are the 
worst of all wars in the bloodthirstiness they develop ; 
but though that is sometimes true, they are not the worst 
in the depth of the cleavages they leave behind. The 
longest civil war ever waged, the War of the Roses, left 
the English a united people, determined to bear any 


| tyranny from a King sooner than risk a recommencement 


of that struggle. The War of the Sonderbund did not 
even shake the unity of Switzerland. France is a unit in 
spite of the horrible War of La Vendée. Cromwell's 
soldiers were hated by the people which summoned back 
Charles Stewart to his throne; but Cromwell's soldiers 
sank back into the mass of the population, and the 
hostility they had excited hardly produced one perceptible 
ripple in the social life of the land. When the American 
Civil War began, one party to the struggle at least 
despised and loathed the other; but though they were 
originally separated by a radical difference of civilisation, 
though they spent a million lives in the struggle for 
supremacy, and though ever since both sides have been 
organised in self-governing States with separate militia, 
they get along in peace and harmony, with differences 
hardly stronger than those which divide English parties, 
and much weaker than those which distinguish French 
Radicals from French Nationalists. There is no differences 
of race to divide the white populations in South Africa, for 
both are in origin Low Germans; and no difference of creed, 
the Boers holding the tenets of most of the older English 
Nonconformists. We think it not only possible, but most 
likely, that the reconciliation, sudden as it is, may be 
sincere, that the Boers may be heartily accepting their 
new destiny, and that the British on the spot may regard 
their foes of yesterday without either hatred or distrust. 


none in South Africa to prevent the two peoples inter- 
marrying, or visiting in each other’s houses, or joininy 
in industrial undertakings, and under such circumstances 


. “7 ‘a0 —_ s 
bitterness soon dies away. 


We shall be told, we dare say, indeed we are told every 
day, that the Dutch are a dour people, that race feeling 


lingers very long with them, that even after a hundred 


| years of British government the Dutch of the Cape 
| sympathised with the Transvaal rather than with Great 








Britain. That is true enough, though it is an odd argu- 
ment the same breath 


in the mouths of those who in 
assert that enmity produced by lifference can only be 
cured by the political equality which in Cape Colony has 
so conspicuously failed to cure it; but the cases are not 
analogous. The Afrikanders of Cape Colony and the 
Britishers had never fought out their quarrel and settled 
which of the two was the stronger; they had let it smoulder 
on, till when a hepe stirred the weaker party it burst into 
aw fame. We do not doubt that if France by some political 
miracle conquered the Union, the French-Canadians would 
thenceforward be very unquiet subjects of the Canadian 
Dominion. It is when hope is extinct that reconciliation 
begins, as it began when the South once recognised that 
its foe was irresistibly than itself. What w 
are contending is that the war, so far from increasing 
the “incompatibility ” of the two peoples, has in great 
measure removed it, that they have learned to respect each 
other, that they have recognised which is the stronger, and 
that, not being divided by any ineurable cause, they are 
willing, even heartily willmg, to work together. The 
ommies “and the B euerillas shake hands because 
thev have fought it out, and know exactly where they stand. 
‘he future bond will not be any political arrangement, 
though political arrangements ure important too, but a 
common prosperity such as dissolved, as Professor Green 
in his * History of the English 
People,” the hatred of Jacobites for Hanoverians. They 
hated each other hard once, quite as hard as if they were 
divided by language as well as political aspirations; but 
Walpole gave them twenty years of peace, justice, and 
profitable trade, and when the explosion came in 1745 
neither side would move. The cause 
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support. The irreconcilable factions were in fact reconciled, 
and so the Boers and the British will be, all the more rapidly 
and consciously because they have tried on the field of 


battle which of their respective hopes had the more assured | 


foundation. The Britishers have won, and the Boers, as 
reasonable people of the same race and creed, say, ** Well, 
we must be Britishers too.” 





THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

| ie Prince of Wales showed very plainly at the annual 

dinner of the Civil Service that a speaker may have 
no intimate knowledge of his subject and yet by instinct 
or good fortune go straight to the very heart of it. One of 
the great characteristics of the Civil Service, the Prince 
said, is its silence, and especially its silence under criticism. 
The permanent servants of the Crown, at least in the 
higher Departments, do not talk about their work. They 
do not even get their friends to talk about it for them. 
Whenever public affairs are specially important, there will 
always be kindly people who will bethink them of the 
increased labour that must devolve upon Ministers. ‘They 
can pity a Secretary of State or a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but their sympathy goes no further. 
who have to see that the Minister has his facts and his 
figures ready to his hand, that he knows exactly when he 
inay speak confidently and when he must use caution, are 
uot often remembered. The speech that flows so glibls 
from the Minister's lips, the judicious arrangement of a 
inass of matter which less cleverly treated would only send 
his audience to sleep, the clogely reasoned demonstration 
that makes the Government case seem unanswerable—at 


all events until it has been answered-—these are the things 


that win credit for the speaker. Yet his own part in ali 
this may be but a small one. He makes a clever use of 
the material supplied him by others, and these others are 
the permanent staff of his office. 
real work, they who are at hand whenever he needs 
mation, they to whom he applies for that information with 
entire contidence that iv will be forthcoming, they who 
have made his calculations tor him and worked out the 
problems of which he will communicate the solution. 

It is impossible to overrate the services thus rendered to 
the political head of a Department. It is not only at a 
entrance mm office that the permanent 
officials are so useful to him. ‘Then indeed, asthe Prince of 
Wales justly said, their advice and assistance are of in- 
estimable value. But all through a Minister's career they 
are useful to him in innumerable ways, and then when lis 


Minister's first 


time for retirement comes they are equally useful to his 

hey supply the premisses trom which different 
Ministers draw different conclusions, and they supply them 
to all alike with equal cheerfulness and equal care. The 
public service is to them something distinct from, and 
higher than, the policy of any particular Government, and 


€ 
in this way, to quote the Prince of W ales once more, 






successor. Tl 





‘the couutrv is sure of a continuity in its administration 
independent « { the inevitable changes of political parties. 

Indeed, the party system, which with all its shortcominess 
is the only possible and the only healthy system for 
England, could not flourish without the Civil Service. 
The real work of the country goes on untroubled by the 
storms which agitate the surface of politics. There are 
changes of Ministry and changes of policy, but through- 
out them ail the work of the country is carried on on 
the same principles and with the same honesty. ‘his 
entire abstinence from politics so far as their official action is 
concerned is almost confined to England. We cannot con- 
ceive an English Minister speaking of the Civil Service 
in the way in which M. Combes spoke of if in the French 
Chamber the other dav. ‘Che French ideal of official sub- 
ordination implies readiness to help the Government of 
the moment in every way that presents itself. Vast and 
he French official hierarchy is, it has none 


all-embracing as t! 

of that independence of the actual Ministers which we 
associate with the English Civil Service. Jf there is not 
! rsonal r ti vhich might be expected folloy 
that personal revolution which might be expected to folloy 
every charge of Government, it 1s only because for some 


have not hieut 


time past in France changes o! Government 
3 more or less 


anges of policy. Ministries been 
adical. but the differences between them have turned les 
upon principles than upon the extent to which it is expe 
unmediate effect. The oul 


huve 





d prince 
1 ° 1 ee a 
dient to give those principics 


The men | 


It is they who do the | 


tninry. | 
InLoOr- | 


Wee moa 
result of a change of Ministry has been that the 
sentatives of authority throughout the country have fee 
their action a little moderated or a little stimulated tT 
reason why there has been so marked a difference of t he 
| in the accession of M. Combes to office is that the = 
| Cabinet is decidedly more Radical than any that ral 
late been in power. Consequently there is a natura] hn 
| position on the part of the Prime Minister to enupheaie 
| the service he expects from his subordinates. Under an 
| chiet's lukewarm Radicalism may have been tolerated hae 
| it will not be tolerated under M. Combes. al 
| On the difference in this respect of the English (; il 
Service Mr. Morley is an excellent witness. "The Gil 
Service as a whole is naturally Conservative. Its fies, 
training and special knowledge dispose it to distrust sna 
to dislike changes. For changes interfere with the recy 
larity and uniformity which are essential to good De a. 
mental work, and what men think bad for thomacbees ie 
naturaily think bad for other people. When Mr. Morley 
became Minister, he eame, as he said at the dinner, for the 
purpose of carrying out x policy which his subordinates {oy 
; the most part “regarded with the utmost aversion.” By 
| they worked with him “with as much loyalty as if they had 
approved of his policy.” This deliberate aloofness from 
politics is closely associated with that silence under 
| criticism to which the Prince of Wales referred. The per: 
j manent servants of the Crown “hold their pexce even 
| when they know that if they spoke they would have much 
to say in their defence.” But the defence of themselves 
would in the majority of cases mean more or less of cen. 
‘sure on their Parliamentary chiefs. The administrative 

mistakes that irritate public opinion are sometimes, of 
course, due to subordinates. Directions rightly given are 
i wrongly carried out. But very often the fault resides in 
| the directions themselves. The subordinates do what 
| they are instructed to do, and the result is different from 
what the author ot the directions expected. But it is the 
subordinate not the chief, the permanent uot the Parlia. 


| mentary official, that comes in for the blame. He tay 


have thought the instructions given to him bad, he may 
have foreseen, and possibly have pointed out to the 
Minister, the certain consequence of the orders he was 
taking, and the unwillingness of the Minister to listen to 
his remonstrance mav have been the direct cause of what 
happened. ‘The Civil servant who gets censured by ihe 
pablie has only to defend himself in writing, or if 
hat seems too dangerous, to get some one 
do the writing for him, and the blame would be shifted 
io the shoulders of those to whom it really belongs 
But the Civil servant rightly prefers to remain silent. He 
knows that the blame is part of his day's work, and does 
not think of tixing it on any one else. Plainiy this is the 
only course that is compatible with that inpersonal 
character which we have seen to be distinctive of the Civil 
Service. Either the Civil servant must be the “ double” of 
his official superior, and be dismissed when that superior 
leaves office, or he must be the simple mouthpiece of his 
superior, and hand on the orders given to him without 
expressing any opinion on their merits. In the one case 
we have the French system, with its necessary ¢puration. 
in the other we have the English system, with the efface- 
ment of the Civil servant, and the consequent necessity of 
silence on his part, no matter how unjustly he may be 
censured, It is almost by accident that the Civil Service 
of this country has come to be what it is, but the accident 
has been a singularly happy one. 


else to 


= 


NATIONAL AND SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CORONATION SERVICE. 

M* GLADSTONE in his famous look of essays upon 

oo “Church und State” counts the Coronation Service 

whereby the religion of the nation is 


of Corcnation he 


THE 


among the signs 
attested Of the © most 
* Tt may with truth be said that the gorgeous trappings, 


and even the magnificent pile within whieh it is performed, 


mayer tic office 


writes :— 


are fav Jess imposing than the grandeur of its language and the 
profound and affecting truth of its idea.’ What is the idea 
underlying this courtly and splendid ceremony? We believe 


; 
mn 


it to be the same as that which more than two thousand 
yeu ivo underlay the Coronation ceremonial of a Jewish 
King —the idea of a covenant—“a covenant between the 
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and the King and the people.” To certain minds 
= . 
something ominous in the enormous proportions 


Lord 


there is : 
hich the formality of the Coronation has assumed in the 


3 of the public. They distrust the love of pomp and show 
eb is creeping into modern life, and fear lest such a 
iigpla y of reverence for the Crown should be paid for by a 
bs 7 dignity and self-respect in the people. The English 
gople, they say, was once the most serious in Europe; but 
Gs “there not signs that they are losing their sense of in- 
‘dual pri oe nee, the sober Puritan ideals which gave 


( sii 


For ourselves, we see no danger of this 





am thel 


De. The self-respect of the English people is too 









ounded to need the support of continual expression. 

ad VI. at this moment represents the Empire, and 

joi make an outlet for Imperial 

every high. There is not the 

Liest taint « divino Royalis in the whole 
iati i ich a anne ly 
i i] 





ion of a King ine yse right to rule 





firm foundation of the national will, Power 
x1 and kept in check by a of duty, 
1 duty sanctioned by belief in God, are the two primary 





ind interdep endent ideals of the nation, and to these two 
; eremony of June 26th will give adequate form and 
Englishmen are eminently pract : hel 
yroves them to be also highly imaginatiy 









and th gination plays round power, and makes 

them turn their eyes with di lig ht to their “far-flung batt] 
ry al ws them to be the les 

They hate blo sdshed and the v 


so gives them the faculty of sympathy, pe their 





t eruel i soph . 







os, they dream dreams of a perfec 





though peace shi iat proent the good fruits of ri 









ll be remembered, “for the Kings of the 
ing their honour and glory into it.” 

eople are at heart religious, though their 
jie of mind is, we admit, dutiful rather than devotional. 





rtheless, they desire t 
vents of national and indi 
They are proud of their history, proud of their institu- 





lite vith VYeigion. 








Bs45 ] > > - £ ? eG es 

proud of their political genius and of the effective 
upromise upon which ir government is based: 

eir enthusiasm for all these things is something more 








ous cOmmon-se 


‘flush of ri 








tion of disciplined self-reliaz 
he ‘Ges nation of their King to reassert their 
lent 1@ Englis! C nstitution, but they desire also to 
owledge their faith in the ultimate government of God. 











sts in an 





e first scene of the ceremonial in the Abbey e 
ppeal to the will of the country. The King“ turns and shows 
himself unto the people at every of the four sides of the 
atre,” while the Archbishop “speaks thus to the people: 
is, [here present unto you King Edward, the undoubted 
King of this Realm. Wherefore all you who are come this 
day to do your homage, are you willing to do t 

















The Coronation Oath a diministered by the Arch! hishop to the 
King after his rec gl mn is u monument to English popula 
iberties, In i > King, “laying his ri hand upon the 





loly ¢ es in — great Bible” swears to govern “this 
gdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and t] 


l 
} 





s 7 as eee 
le statutes 


lominions thereto belonging, according to t 
Parbament agreed on, and the respective laws and customs « 


The two portions of Scripture appointed to be read 





the ceremony may be said without irreverenc 
ieme of devout common-sense. The words of our Lord in the 


1s, and unto God the things ; that are God's, 
n refusal to give a Pia sanction to any 






vm of government, or to relieve His followers of 
ility in the matter of political judgment, and declare 
at the same time His approval of a law-abiding spirit moditied 
ya direct appeal to every man’s conscience. St. Peter’ 


pitome of civil duty —read as the E ong e—is in comp! 








e 


iceord with the it of the Gospel, and seems to 





‘ermon on the subject unnecessary, however well th 
nay comply with the injunction of the rubric to make his 





uscourse short and able. We quote his words, well known 
as they are :—“ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 


tor the Lord's sake, whether it be to the King as supreme, or 





unto Governors, 


punishment 
well, 


£ malin: 
O1 malicio iS] 


Love the brotherhood. Fear G 


as unto them that are sent by him for the 


of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do 
As free, pore not using your freedom for a cloke 


but as the servants of God. Honour all men. 
1. Honour the King.” 


The blessings which the people call down upon Edward VII, 
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nation Service 
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themselv es 


smber. * Suceess and honour,” “ victorious fleets 


quiet Empire,” are all parts of an ambitious 


never for long been able to 





el sak 5 ee as 
1 y call to mind that with the 
lity must n “the spirit of wisdom 
that the King should “1 >the things tha 
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not merey,” never forgetting that the 


= ° 1 ee Sen an Pee +, ~ 7 one 
red to him in token of dominion “is set under the 
90n as his crown has been “reverently put on 


hort him to “ be strong and play the man; keep 
aie 


The presentation 
impressive incidents 
, from the altar, and 
eign with these words :— Our gracious 
ith this Book; the most valuable 


is wisdom; this is th 
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racles of God. 


ought not to be considered dis- 








inctively Church of England. It appeals rather to the whole 
( rch in Eng If we except the formal recitation of the 
Creed, it deals le with dogma. and there is nothing in its 
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| Service that it is his race 
1 the lamp of revelation which the English 








rrie 
people at the height of their power and prosperity humbly 
ve “the greatest thing this mill affords.” It 
; love of show, “the lust of the eyes and the 
,” which will account for the crowds of June 26th. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE BYWAY. 
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rong romantic and 
the innumerable byways which, 
‘h-roads of our E aglish country- 
zeestive nume attracts the attention 

gist, and by his efforts a fresh Ssheseiitiae 
i volume of our national 
Roman roads and the 
most vulgarised by exploration 





the obscure, unobtrusive, often nameless by- 
unnoticed and unsung. and yet there is 


nd through which does not sidle 


when properly attended to proves 


‘esent link with a remote past, and which 
the solution of a knotty problem. Even if 
important, the byway often serves to throw 





spect of our old 
ch until within comparatively recent years 
story” to 
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yng survival of old names in so many cases 
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importance of 





L now insignificant byway, so that anybody endowed with 


ination upon coming across a Lyke Way, or a 
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Salt Way, ora Sand Way, or a Ridge Way, cr a Poré Way, or 
i Drove Way, or a Pilgrim Way, or an Abbot's Way, or a 
Stane Gate, or a Stone Strect must suspect that, despite the | border and the Roman station of Bremenium, now 
ordinary appearance of the road and its apparent utter insig- 
nificance, he is in touch with an old, old life which has passed 
These old Ways are generally so unkempt, so 
without object, so cut off from 


away for ever. 
lonely, so apparently existing 
the active life of the present, that 


suggestive name gives extra zest and charm to the task of 
rummaging up old maps and documents and loeal records in 
And even when they 


order to get at some facts about them. 


bear no suggestive nani 


to be some village or some farm or some field along their 
seems an index to importance in 


eourse of which the name 


days when the countryside was, comparatively speaking, 
thiekly populated, and when the stream of local life ran with 


some activity. 


But of course the interest is intensified when we get a name | 
Take, for instance, our 


which tells the story of the byway. 


Pilgrim Ways, which are always byways and never high-roads. 
There is one at least—that from Southampton and Winchester 
still almost throughout its length 


to Canterbury—which is 
known as the Pilgrim Way or the Old Pilgrim, although it 


runs for the most part obscurely, avoiding towns and villages, 


and keeping aloof from high-roads, and it is stil!, with a few 
exceptions, an inviolable and inalienable thoroughfare from 


endtoend. There is a track near Swaffham. in Norfolk, which 


. . _ - , . , 
in one part is known as Becket's Way, and in another as the 


Walsingham Way, but neither this nor the Glastonbury and 
Boverley pilgrim roads have been so well preserved in their 
entirety as the first-named. The romance of such an old Way 
appeals to us most fully when we strike it, say, in the midst of 
dense woodland; or crossing a wild, wind-swept hillside, and 
hearing it called the Old Pilgrim, try to pieture the vivid and 
constant stream of traffic which during so many centuries 
made the solitude around us a stirring, busy world: or when, 
as at Boughton Aluph, near Canterbury, we come upon a 
large, stately church standing almost alone in a world of fields 
and woods, and ean only account for its presence here by 
the proximity of the old Way running under its walls. 
Akin to the Pilgrim Ways are the Abbot's Ways, or Monk's 
Roads, or Parson's Tracks, which are oceasionally found in the 
neighbourhoods of our ruined abbeys. Of such there is the 
Abbot's Way between Buckfast and Tavistock, on Dartmoor ; 
and in the flat country about Peterborough and Ely are still 
traceable stone causeways, raised above the level of the sur- 
rounding land, which are traditionally said to be old clergy 
tracks. Then we get the Lyke, Lych, or Corpse Roads, which 
run through lonely country where churehes are as rare as 
roads, which were used almost entirely for funeral processions, 
and which are to this day haunted. 
between Post Bridge and Lydford, on Dartmoor, and the many 


still-ealled Corpse Roads of the Lake District and the fell- 


country of Northumberland and Cumberland,—lonely, silent | 


roads along which in the fading light of a winter's day it is never 
hard to conjure up phantom forms and to hear eerie sounds. 
As for what may be called the Commercial byways, their 
name is legion! Along the “streets,” the great Roman roads, 
passed official and pleasure traffic, but it was by the devious 





i 
nd often searece discernible byways that the business of the 


land was carried, and go where we will, we meet with suc- 
gestive old road-names which have long beyond the memories 
of men lost their significance. There are, for instance, Tin 
Ways in Devon and Cornwall, which were ancient arteries of 
tratfie when the first Roman engineer sent forth his surveying 


party. They are still tin-ways, but they run through soli- 





tudes, unpeopled and silent, yet rich in substantial relies of 
what must have been a busy and populous world. We get 
Salt Ways, not only, as might be expected, in Cheshire, 
but elsewhere, as in the case of the old waggoners’ 


track-way from Chester to London, which between 
Winslow and Banbury is still known as the Salt Way, 
heavy traffic until the rage for 
eanal-making set in at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Similarly there are Sand Ways, not so called because they run 
andy soil, but because they carried sand for the great 


and which carried a 








Tays, again, are common. 





their ownership of a 


or none at all, there is pretty sure 


Such are the Lych Way | 


| distillers of spirits, poachers, 
and other manufactures in which it was used. Drove | generally, many of which are still known by their distinctive 
As a rule the Roman roads were | names, 


7 


| . . * 4 ae a 
used, and it is particularly interesting to note that in th: 


wildest district of Northumberland, hetween the Scottish 
: Called 
| High Rochester, and between that station and Alwinton, ths 
_voad is as often ealled the Drove Way as Watling Sth 
| Before the present high-road leading over the Chevioig at 
| the Carter Bar was made, Watling Street was the only means 
of communication hereabouts between England and Scotland 
|) and although there was some amount of pack-horse traffic 
| along it, it was chiefly devoted to the transport of 
huge droves of cattle from the Highlands of Scotland 
to the great English cattle-markets. The track js still 
clearly traceable across the moorland grass, especially in dry 


reet, 


weather, but for some miles it is hardly even a byway, so 
_ utterly disused has it become ; and it is only when one hears 
it called Watling Street by the chance shepherd one may meet 

that one takes in at once the almost pathetic romance of this 
| once Imperial highway. Along the course of the old London 
and Chester track-way the path between Little Horwood, in 
| Bucke, and Stonebridge, in Warwickshire, is still called the 

Welsh Road or the Bullock Road; and although many drovers 

used Watling Street, others in order to avoid the payment of 
| turnpike fees used to make detours, and these are even now 
In the county of Kent theve are 
track-ways leading from the Weald 
which are known to have been ehietly used as drove-ways for 
ihe swine which were fattened in such multitudes under the 
oak-trees of the great Anderidan Forest, although the name 


* drove-way ” is 


| spoken of as drove-ways. 
| innumerable ancient 


not often used. 


The same fate which has degraded the famous Watling 


Street in some places into a mere byway has overtaken the 
other great Roman roads where they have not been incor. 
porated with comparatively modern high-roads. But no 
stronger evidence of the extraordinary thoroughness of Roman 
| colonisation ean be presented than the fact that it is almost 
impossible to get far away from roads made by them or 
adapted by them in England. Into districts which are even 
| now after fifteen hundred years remote and obscure they drove 
' their lines of communication ; and even when these have lost 
| their names, and when their origin has remained so long un. 
known that they are still ascribed to the Devil, they cannot be 
‘mistaken, and in the straight line and the raised level of the 
| most insignificant and deserted track, even if there be 
| no place-names at hand to help identification, the merest 
| tiro in archeology can see the handiwork of the masters of 
| the ancient world. Indeed, in the very ascription by the 
| natives of old time of many of these roads to the Evil Que, 
one sees an unintentional compliment paid to their engmeers, 
the idea being prompted by the conviction that such mighty 
works could not have been carried out by ordinary mortal 
i men. Even to the unimaginative mind there must be some- 
thing striking and suggestive in hearing that this stretch of 
obscure lane is called Akeman Street, that another is still 
| known as the Ryknield, that a hardly distinguishable track 
is the Fosse Way, and in coming upon Port Ways and 
| Ridge Ways and Stane Gates and Stone Streets in the 
|most unlikely nooks and corners of the country. “ You 
lean’t do better than follow the old Roman,” is the reply 
| often given to the traveller in quest of a short cut, “it 
| ain't very good, but it’s nigher by a goodish bit.” Even 
if we did not know that sixteen-mile bit of road which 
{runs in an almost unswerving straight line from Lympne 
'to Canterbury as the Stone Street, we could swear to its 
Roman origin, so distinct is its character, neglected antl 
little used as it is, from the tortuous, deep-lying, hill-avoiding 
| old British track-ways which cross it in all directions. Ther 
| ave other byways which are becoming romantic because the 
peculiar uses to which they were put have disappeared. Of 
such are the “Keg Ways,” which twist about the siil 
| sequestered woodland country fringing Romney Marsh, used 
by the smugglers of past days, and still associated with the 
wildest and most uncanny of stories, and many other obseure 
lines of communication patronised by Romanies, Papists in 
the practice of their prescribed religion, highwaymen, secret 
and outlawed individuals 
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—— 
DESTROYING RAINS. 

ROM all parts of England and much of the Continent of 

Europe comes news of the destruction of life caused by the 

jeessant summer rains. They have not only been extra- 

but have lowered the temperature to an un- 


rdinarily heavy, 
sual degree, ¢ adding to the plague of wet the further plague oi 


4 
sd From race-horse foals to the swifts and swallows, every 
+m of life seems to have suffered. June is the most critical 
1 


nth for the reproduction of the majority of European birds 
ad beasts. Dee and the bulk of the 

iorant birds are bringing up their first broods 
species are laying for their second. Young 


oa earlier 
sheasants are about to get their head feathers (after which 
hedse 


er drop their fawns in June, 


wone over 





they are fairly safe), and partridges are sitting for the second or 
wird week. Cygnets are due to hatch, the young grouse are 


racritical age, and the young wild ducks not yet out of t! 
down. 

weather is quite as fatal to 
young water- -fowl as J. G. Millais in his 
‘na work just publ lished on the Feeding Ducks 
piel though the little duckling 23 will play for hours on 


It is a curious fact that wet 


to land birds. Mr. 


Surface- 











the water when il under them, they succumb in a very 
short time to rain falling on their backs. He is, we helieve, 
the first naturalist to point this out, and hactouk s it by 
a most charming drawing of several old wild ducks 
h have broucht their broods to shore at th fi 
n of a shower, and ; not “mothering” them as a hen 
loes by sitting over a but stand up with their backs to 
the rain, and opening their wings, hold them out on eit 
side. making a kind of curtain or screen for the little ones to 
helter in front of, A quite distressing instance came under th 
1's own notice last week of the death of little cygnets, ( 
partly to the weather, partly to the very limited brains of the 
ran, The bird hatched on Saturday, bringing out four swe 
ttle cygnets, covered with grey down and with the brightest 
lack eyes, one infertile egg only remaining out of five. The 
rain poured nearly all Saturday, and the cygnets could not 
be taken into the water or be allowed to find food. One got 


out of the — and remained exposed during the ceaseless 
rain of the nig Next morning it was dead,and the 
bly iss by the 
] erTass Nex 
them ego them, Finally, the hen bird, 
= them into a mud ly puddle of very cold water, 
hree died i half an hour, a melancholy end 


t little creatures 


otners were 


want of food. Two of them got out 





Lene 
iound 


- where the cock swan 





, 
aay 


in taking 








1 about 
to suc bh I rig 48} 

It yt remembered that at Abbotsbury one very wet 
a total of 800 cygnets hatched and left to their 


mothers only one survived, hand. As 





year, out of } 
150. be 
to young pheasants by cold 


ing reared by 
in instance of the damage done 
ind wet in the midsummer month, it may be remembered that 
1 June, 1900, cold and drenching rains fell about the 4th 
f the month, rendering in the house, and 
chillmg everything out of doors by a remarkable drop in 
temperature. On one moderate property, with some sixty 

res of wood and a great extent of hedgerow, where a fair 
scattering of wild Sr Sensei had been left the season 
only one single brood of young survived. When the 
to be cut adjacent to the covers, only old pheasants 
were put out, and not a single young one. The wet of 
June had killed them all. At the end of the month much 
the same happened to the partridges, very few broods 
It was noticed that it was the impossibility of 


fires ue ot 





before, 
corm 


came 


ase ap vir ane 
e little birds obtaining food which killed them, equally 
vith the wet and cold. They could not run about in 


the sodden grass, and the want of shelter on 
ground exposed them when seeking insects to the pelting 
rain. One old partridge showed the good 
birds in very pleasant contrast to the stupidity of the 
swan mentioned above. She saw that where a number ot 
tame broods of pheasants were being reared there was abund- 
mee of food. She therefore brought her young ones under 
the hedge, close to the coops, and covering them with her 
vings, waited to see what would turn up. Providence, in the 
shape of the keeper, took care of her. He approached as close 
as he could—the bird evidently not minding him, as she had 
een him distributing food to the pheasants—and threw the 
pheasant food to her. She then took the chicks up to it, 
covering them partly with her wings to keep the rain off 


more open 


sense of these 


| 


| while they fed, 


; would not sup} 


fresh, and the w: 


and remained under this hedge and near the 





coops as long as the wet weather lasted, being fed by the 
eper every day. 
Ground-building birds show very little nows in the choice 
fa place to layin. The nest is generally sunk in a hole, with 











no drainage. Consequently i long and heavy rain, th 
bird is ittine ina pool and is flooded out, We have seen a 
of French partridge eggs at the bottom of a furrow with 
three inches of water running over them. The destruction of 
il kinds of egos is incalenlable in a season like thi Wxcept 
the birds which build in holes in trees and walls, nearly all 
ha their 1 3 uked throug ind these may be foun 
deserted, with the eggs lying in a wet litter at the bottom. 
According to Mr. Stevenson, in very wet summers swans often 
die on their nests. Partridges occasionally do the same; but 
as a rule birds forsake the eggs wh« he nest becomes 
1 


intolerable. Want of food has al sreat mortality 


among the adult birds of certain kinds. It is reported from 
France that the swallows ha lied in great numbers. In 
thi - r ] +7 } - a0 — } 
this country, though martins arrived at the usual time in 


April, they declined in many districts to think of building. 











| not until t enu ¢ iird week in May, after 
day's warm sun, t ) gan; then they set to work 
once. In both Suffolk and Cornwall about May 20th the 
swifts wei in extremities birds wel fi li i 
walls and trees, some numbed, others quite cea | hi 
muscles remained rigid. No food w ver was in their 
stomachs. Very few swallows and swifts are to be seen over 
the London Thames: »h often been so weak 
that a distinct difference can be seen in their flight, which is 
slower, and with none of those sudden flashes and darts in 





a swallow or swift seems 
‘ry cent. greater pressure, 


The starvation of the 


which by a kind of qui ‘y of the body 
able to “put on steam” at fifty p 
the motion. 


hea - afl 
- the pleasure of 
i 


re } bee : ] + +1 4 ane af ine Pan P ase 
wifts and martins is due to the failure of insect food, for the 





is not, as is sometimes thought, a g encouragement to 
enats and flies. Soft-bodied creatures like slugs, snails, and 
earth - worms flourish in wet weather, these being also 
upparenily indifferent to the cold ni Consequently the 





blackbirds, which mainly live on these creatures, are vastly 
happy, and are sleek and fat. Cater rg also, which prefer 








their food to be moist and juicy, like a wet summer. The 
winter moth caterpillar has this June stripped the oaks in some 
woods literally “to the bone Not but bare branches can 
be seen on the upper parts of tl But the echrysalis or 
pupa o1 moths and buittertlie itch shortl eems to 


found 
never 


} roods 





be killed or weak mbers may be 


ed, it has 
the early 
ige-tips, 


has 


in which, though uttertiy 


had the strength toemerge. Thus nearly al 
uously the orat 


ers, and 


have failed, among t hem most conspi 
pearl-bordered frit ‘whites, The 
bright little holly-blue buttertly in London 


vy hot days produced quite a cloud of them 





es, early S&KIp} 
- rk 
humerous 


was very 


S 7 » - . 4 
in May, when the fe 


in places. Possibly the thick, shiny leaves of the holly pro- 
tected the pupw. Ants are numerous so far, and have made 
vast anthills whenever there was a sunny morning. One 


much difference 
ton 


y 





ecu’ the Water W 
1atec b of May-tly 
which we may 


June. On the 


the top. 
~ and irregular, from 
2 fish do not enjoy a wet 
are kept very full and 
ily Lealthy condition. 











arly all capable of shelter- 

being burrowing 
and 

Cats positively 

number of drenched 


Our English 

of them 
squirrels dormice, 

take trees. 


enjoy a wet June on 





. 1 
account of the 


jand helpless young sparrows and thrushes which they 
}ean then catch. Even a London eat will catch three or 
{four benumbed young sparrows in a day. Le-verets unfor- 
tunately suffer a good l,and though rabbits have shelte: 


| young seem 





the wet grass disagrees with them. Lambs are too 
ct them, and even when quite 


We doubt if 


available, 


forward for such late rains to ail 


almost waterproot. ruin ever pene- 











trates to the skin of a sheep, so full of oil and grease is the 
wool, Hven cattle have a quantity of oil and lubricant ox 


} ' ) 


their comparatively short hair and on their skin. It is said 
Horses, on the vthkei 
The rain penetrates 


that oxen’s harness never gets rusty. 
hand, are miserable in continued wet. 
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to the skin, chills them, and reduces them to great straits 
if left out with no shelter night after night. Besides this, 
a wet year generally gives all herbivorous animals “ scour.” 
So long as stock have plenty of water, they always do well 
in a very hot, dry year. They will keep in good health 
on herbage which looks as dry as a stick, never develop 
complaints like foot-rot, which many sheep are now affected 
with, and keep a good coat, though it must be owned that 
in dry seasons cows give little milk. 


> 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eens 
THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF MILITARY 
OFFICERS. 
{To THE Eprror oF THR “SPECTATOR."} 

S1rr,—I am astonished at my temerity in venturing to express 
opinions which run counter to your own and those of the dis- 
tinguished persons on whom you seem to rely. I certainly 
should not do so if I had not confidence in your impartiality. 
How great that confidence is you may judge when I start by 
saying that Iam aghast at your article on the education of 
military officers. To 
those insults which have heen hurled at the British officer, 
—most cruel because it is couched in general terms. The 


me it sees the culmination of all 


charge, in effect, is that we subordinate officers are inefii- 
cient, and it is small consolation to us to be told that, 
though starting with more than the average allowance of 
brains, we have allowed ourselves to sink to this condition 


heeause of the system under which we live. [1 do not wish 
especially to defend that system, but, if possible, to meet the 
charge. We 


I make no appeal to pity, blame no system, but 


2 
al 


ve inefticient; that. Sir, is what, in general terms, 
you say. 
challenge 
“regrettable incidents.” there have been mistakes in the late 


you to prove your contention. 
war; we are human. [have heard of mistakes in other pro- 
fessions, even in your own. I have heard, for instance, that 
your esteemed contemporary, the Times, has heen guilty of 
errors of judgment; but on the whole the 7T’émes has come 
out on top, and so on the whole have we. Let us clearly 
apprehend the why of this agitation, and let me implore you 
to pause before you give the weight of your great influence to 
the side of popular clamour. I firmly believe that great issues 
are in the balance. The mistakes that have been made are 
patent to the world, and “the man in the street” thinks they 
could and should have been avoided. He bases his assump- 
tion on a fundamental error,—he believes that war is an exact 
science which can be taught ; he ignores the personal equation, 
and does not realise that where action is concerned character 
is the dominant factor. The free development of character 
will not be ensured by the strait-waistcoats of doctrinaires. 
This is the cause of the agitation. Let me consider the charge 
itself. I think even “the man in the street” will admit that 
we are the only officers who can deal successfully with subject 
native races, and even you, Sir, might hesitate before you 
named a nation whose officers would have risen successfully 
to the new conditions of the late war. The games and sports 
which are decried have taught us fairness, moderation, and 


self-control, and have made it easy for us to act on an emer- | 


gency. -\re we to embrace a system of education which has 
in the case of the Germans notoriously failed to produce these 
qualities» It may seem strange to you, but we take the liberty 
of thinking that, officer for officer, we can beat the Germans,— 
but 


not in the class-room. perhaps, nor in the “war game,” 
where we may have to meet them, in the field. 
reasonable position that as a nation we stand where we do 
because of, not in spite of, our educational system? Our 
Colonial comrades ave Jess tutored in war than ourselves ; will 
you propose that they be put through the same mill which 
Or will you venture to say that what is a 


you intend for us: 
fault in us is praiseworthy in them ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


A ComMPANY OFFICER. 
[Our correspondent will now here find that we have asserted 
that German or any other officers would have done better in 
the Boer War than our own. Nor, again, will he find that we 
have ever preferred doctrinaire education to character, The 
German officers are, we believe, as much victims to the blight 


3 


of military formalism 2 
they are so much better educated in the strict sense. 


! _s 
correspondent is not at all dair to our 





There have been | 








ara 
article whén he speaks 
of it as an insult to our officers. We may have insulted the 
system, certainly not the officers, when we said as we did 
last week:—‘It is monstrously unjust to blame the sub 
ordinate British officers. They were merely what our military 
system and its upholders made them, and the fault js not 
theirs. Rather we should praise the men who, in spite of the 
miserable training which we gave them, dared and did go 


much.” Our correspondent, again, is utterly mistaken if he 
thinks we want to put our officers into an intellectual Strait. 


waistcoat. On the contrary, we want to see a much freer » 
wider development,—to give them more of civilianism and ] 


of militarism, not to reverse the process. —Ep, Speetator,] 


nd 
E88 





MILITARY UNIFORM. 
THE OFFICIAL METHOD OF IMPEDING MUSCULAR MOVEMEY? 
IN SOLDIERS, i 
THE * 


(To THE Eptrorn oi SPECVATOR.”] 

Sir.—Three or four years ago I was at a village school-feast, 
A young Artilleryman staying with friends in the village was 
there. He wished to take part in an impromptu game of foot. 
ball, but before he could begin to play he had to retire and 
remove most of his uniform. First his jacket had to go, it 
was so tight that it was impossible to breathe in it. Next his 
eap, which, of course, would have tumbled off at the first quick 
movement. Then, as he had to play in his trousers, they had 
to be made as little obstructive as possible. After borrowing 
a knife and working away diligently for some time, the 





unfortunate gunner managed to remove the straps under the 
soles of his boots. and so got some freedom for his legs, 
During the game we all wondered at the miracle which pre 
] wonder if 
igh bit of ground is much lighter work 


vented his trousers splitting up all their seams. 


etting a gun over a ror 
than playing impromptu football on a flat field. 
friend again after he had been at the relief of Ladysmith. He 


the absurd high collar 


T saw my 
was more sensibly clothed, but 
Those marvellous people, our sailors, have arrived 
It is beautiful to look at, exactly fitted to 
I refuse 


remained. 
at a perfect dress. 
its use, and the men make this uniform themselves! 
to believe that solliers are inherently inferior to sailors. The 
fault lies with the hide-bound authorities, and the awful 
British worship of forms in dress. The whole business makes 
one say with Carlyle, “'There are more fools in the world than 
1 thought.’"—I am, Sir, &e., X. 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—I am glad to find myself in agreement with you on the 
true significance of the Monroe doctrine,—unfortunately so 
salled, because it is not a doctrine or a speculative proposition, 
butapolicy. With regard toa formal acknowledgment of con- 
eurrence by our Government, I did not suggest such a step, 
and I very much doubt whether it is desirable. The under. 
standing I wish to see is an understanding founded on the 
public opinion of the two nations. The original declaration oi 
President Monroe against European interference with the 


| freedom of American communities to choose their own form of 


government was made—in the words of an American Secretary 
of State—at the instance and with the moral support and 
approval of the British Government.” Nothing has happened 
to show that British support and approval might not again be 
expected in similar circumstances. Indeed the events of 15", 
though still obscure in detail, appear to leave no doubt thatany 


| Power making a serious attempt at such interference would 


Is it nota | 


now go near to risking a breach of friendly relations witl 
Great Britain. Acts are more important than declarations. 
On the other band, the limits of the “doctrine” were laid 
down not many years ago by another American Secretary of 
State :—*The rule in question has but a single purpose ant 
object. It is that no European Power or combination ot 
European Powers shall forcibly deprive an American State of 


'the right and power of self-government, and of shaping for 


itself its own political fortunes and destinies.” What further 
or more explicit declaration could be obtained? No doulit 
there have been attempts to make the “ doctrine” a base ot 
We trust this will not happel 


anti-British operations. 
< for a promis? 


again; it would be unreasonable to ask 


are our own officers, even though | Again, it must be remembered that every independent State 
Our | has a right to declare the principles of its own policy without 
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ng the assent of any other Power. If you want to add 
g } 


eguiri : : : : 
es, le to the Jaw of nations you must obtain the consent. 


g new ru 


expres : } 

ae weaieity of the Powers. But the Monroe doctrine does 
ins 7 . a . 

not purport to do anything of the kind. It declares the 
nanner in which the United States will exercise its rights: 
me 


+ does not claim any new right. 
ations of the “ doctrine,” I do not know whether an ex- 
ations 


applic Reta c — 
of views between the United States and Great Britain 


change : A = 
n contingencies which have not arisen, and may never arise, 
0: ; . . } . 

at present be useful or not. It is obvious that it could 


would 
Freprrick Potnock. 


not be public.—I am, Sir, Ke., 
13 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 





SOUTH AFRICAN BLUNDERS: A THIRD FACTOR. 
{To rub Eptron or TUR © SPKCTATOR.”’ | 
gr—Is it quite fair to lay all the blame for the short- 
comings of our regimental officers on their military instructors, 
or even on the system (Spectator, June Mth)? The in- 
structors may be bad; the system, if indeed it suffers favour 
and female influence to outweigh merit, clearly is so. But 
surely there is a third factor in the problem—not the least 
effective, perhaps, in shaping the result—to wit, the material 
out of which the officer is to be made: for ew quovis ligno non 
fit Mereurius. In other words, we must consider what the 
English boy is by nature, and what his school has further 
made him, before he comes into the hands of his military in- 


structors. That the British boy is “bright,” as you say, in 


SPE 


| 
| 


sed or tacit, of the civilised world or of an cverwhelm- | 


| 
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CTATOR. 








Trefer to your paragraph wpon the protest of certain clergymen 
against the use of the words “ Protestant reformed religion” in 
the Coronation Service. ‘These seem to me a very sad depar- 
ture from your usual just and impartial attitude which seeks 
by a careful consideration of the opinions of all to let Truth dis- 


| entanele herself from the arguments of different sides and reveal 


As to possible future | 


| 





some of the many senses of that rather elastic term, I do not | 


venture to deny. But neither can I doubt the substantial 
truth of Dr. Gow’s description of his nature, as given in his able 
presidential address to the Head-Masters’ Association. ‘ The 
English people,” he says, * are not only not docile, but a great 


part of them, and especially those that set the fashion, do not | 


love learning at all, and will neither learn, nor teach them- 
elves. It is impossible to make good scholars out of 
refractory materials, What is wanting isa general pleasure 
in the exercise of mental energy, a desire to learn, and an 
interest in the processes of learning”; such “desire” 
“interest,” he adds, as 
And these, which the 
nature, the tradition of 
unlikely to impart. 
torrent of opinion in favour of a resolute idleness, he will 
probably come away but the more confirmed in his con- 
viction that play is the great object of existence, that 
learning is a nuisance, and that a passive resistance is to be 
offered to the entrance of any knowledge that comes 
through books or teachers. And that the young ofiicer is 
too often in these respects but the public-school boy “ writ 
large,” the Committee's Report on Military Education but 
too painfully confirms. One moral clearly emerges,—an 
army officered with such material must need in an exceptional 
degree every stimulus that the freest competition can supply, 
and less than any other can afford to discourage merit by the 
shameless abuses of favouritism.—-I am, Sir, Xc., 


HH. Bh. F. 


average British boy has not by 





“IN MEMORIAM”: A PARALLEL. 
{To ThE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In regard to the vexed expression at the end of the 
third section of “In Memoriam,” “a vice of blood,” I am 
unaware that the following Shakespearian parallel has been 
noticed. In Othello (Act I., Scene 3, line 123) Othello says: 
“As truly as to heaven I do confess the vices of my blood.” 
Ihave been unable to discover any mention of this parallel, 
which seems to throw some light on the question, in any of the 
numerous commentaries on the poem, which indeed concur in 
avoiding the difficulty.—I am, Sir, &e., S.S. N. 





THE USE OF THE WORD “CATHOLIC.” 
{To Tur Epitor or THR “SpecTaTor.”] 
Sir,—I write with a mind filled with consternation. I have 
always looked to the arrival of the Spectator as a refuge to 
which I could betake myself when wearied and displeased with 
the partial and often narrow views which too often Church 
papers take of ecclesiastical affairs. I am troubled because I 
find your issue of June 14th invaded by something which seems 
to me very closely akin to the intolerance of Church papers. 





and | 
have been produced in Germany. | 


the English public school is most } 
Unless exceptionally able to resist the | 





herself to your readers. ‘The words which especially pained 
ine were: “ The fanatical appeal.,.... by a number of High 
Church extremists’; “a piece of silly pedantry”; “The 
vulgarest of errors for those who profess to be loyal Anglicans ”’ ; 
“Such ¢ntolerance is detestable.’ Now, Sir, I do not entirely 
agree with these protesters, but I do maintain that there is 
such an amount of truth in their statements as to justify the 
fair hearing of their protest, and that they should not be con- 
demned in the strong language which you have used. Might 
I point out the following objections to your paragraph ?— 

(1) Surely the fact that the King will take the oath in spite of 
the protest is not sufficient ground to make the protest 
foolish. If such a view were taken, reform of any evil 
would never take place. 

(2) Ido most strongly deny the truth of your statement that 
the public do not regard “*‘ Protestant’ as opposed to 
‘Catholic,’ but as opposed to ‘Roman Catholic.’” In the 
public mind and public language the latter words are so 
confused that there does exist a distinct opposition between 
“Protestant” and “Catholic.’ Owing to the careless 
neglect of the word “ Catholic,” English people have allowed 
it to become almost a distinguishing mark of Rome. It 
you deny this, I will ask you to turn to the Standard of 
Monday, June 16th, where in the account of the Boys’ 

srigade Meeting you will find the word “Catholic ” more 
than once used to deseribe the Romanists’ contingent. Or 
turn to the Globe of the same day, p. 4, “Sequel to a Con- 
version,” and you will find the same ignorant mistake. 
These are but instances of the current uses of the words. 

(3) 'Those who cherish the catholicity of the English Church 
as her dearest heritage wish to preserve the use of the 
word “Catholic,” not to impress Roman Catholics, but to 
maintain and emphasise a truth which the Romanists deny. 

(4) You say that Hooker was willing to describe himself as a 
Protestant. Well, Sir, his advice to the reformers was not 
to try to reform us much as possible, but to preserve as 
much as possible. Following this principle, I have no 
doubt but that Hooker would have done all in his power to 
prevent this word ‘Catholic,’ a word sanctioned by 
antiquity, and the truth it contains from being thrust 
into the background and supplanted by the word “ Pro- 
testant.” 

Lastly, I should like to draw your attention to another principle 
of Richard Hooker’s: that one word gently said will have 
far more weight than volumes full of sharpand pointed words. 
Surely this is a truth we want to realise in ecclesiastical 
matters, and it is to the Spectator that we have always 
looked for help in this ideal. 

IT conclude in Hooker's words: “In this as in all other con- 
troversies we wish, not to be carried up and down by the 
waves of uncertain argument, but to lead on the minds of the 
simpler sort by plain and easy stages, so that the truth may 
be plain from the thing itself.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

VERITATE NON VI. 


| We of course agree that in all matters of controversy cool 
is better than heated language. There is, however, a place 
for indignation even in controversy, and especially when the 
object of indignation is something petty and pedantic, as, 
in our view, is the almost superstitious intolerance of the word 
“ Protestant,” and the attempt to force upon the nation the 
notion that it is opposed to “ Catholic,” and that a man who calls 
himself a Protestant must, as it were, abjure membership of 
the Catholic Chureh. To sucha view we do not propose to give 
any quarter. We cannotagree that the popular meaning of “ Pro- 
testant ’’ is in any true sense “non-Catholic,” though of course 
for brevity ‘‘ Catholic” alone is constantly used where “ Roman 
Catholic” is meant.—We are conscious of such slips having 
appeared in our own columns.—But even those who carelessly 
omit the word “ Roman,’ and say “ Catholic ’’ when they intend 
“Roman Catholic,” cannot possibly be held to repudiate the use 
of the word “ Catholic” as it is used in the Book of Common 
Prayer.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Epitor or Tue “Sprctator.”] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of June 14th you say: “Thousands of 
good Churchmen, who would never abandon the designation 
‘Catholic’ as the exclusive designation of the Roman Com- 
munion,” I take it that you mean they would never hand 
over the designation to the exclusive use of the Roman 
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Catholics. But I would venture to point out that as it now 
stands the sentence might equally be understood as meaning 
that they would never cease to use the designation in the 
limited Roman Catholic sense. It would be regrettable if the 
Spectator were to be quoted as endorsing the latter view.—I 
am, Sir, &e., C. 


[Our correspondent’s interpretation of our words is perfectly 
correct.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE WORD “EXPECT.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 

Srr,—I rejoice to see Mr. Clapp’s letter in the Spectator of 
June 14th about the wrong use of the word “expect.” But 
the employment of it with a past tense following has authority. 
We in Scotland regard the Scotch Education Department as 
equal to the French Académie in the matter of correct English, 
and look to it for guidance in such a question. In the present 
examination for leaving certificates there occurs in the 
“anecdote” to be rendered into French the following sen- 
tence: “The Sultan expected he had got King Richard.” 
Not to mention the somewhat colloquial use of the word 
“got” for “captured,” we have here the highest authority 
for the use of “expect” in the sense which your note con- 
demns.—I am, Sir, Xe., O. 


[To THE EptTor oF THE “Spectator.” } 
Sir.—I am glad to find the Spectator of June 14th sticking 
up for a certain amount of freedom in the English language. 
Surely the use of the word “expect” is an instance of ellipsis. 
Thus the sentence, “I expect you have lost me a tenant,” is 
a natural abbreviation for “I expect to find you have lost 
me a tenant,” and has its parallel in a use of the future and 
future perfect more commonly heard in Yorkshire than else- 
where,—e.g., “I suppose you'll have been glad to get home,” 
Ze., “I suppose I shall hear that you were (or are) glad to get 
home.” Similarly, on coming in and finding you writing, a 
man (in Yorkshire) often says: “Ah! youll be busy,’— 
z.e., “I suppose I shall find you are busy.” “Expect,” then, 
if my idea is a correct one, keeps its future meaning. 
Tt always seems to me a curious fact that those who object to 
new uses of words or changes in their order (including the 
harmless “ split infinitive”) are people well acquainted with 
the classics. They do not, however, blame Livy for using 
constructions which Cicero might have avoided, or condemn 
Thucydides as an illiterate because he takes liberties with the 
language. I have often had an argument with an elderly 
relation, an excellent scholar, on such uses as the split infini- 
tive, which I always defend on the ground that the natural 
infinitive to such an expression as “ He has accurately foretold 
my fate,” to which my grammatical relative makes no objec- 
tien, is “ to accurately foretell my fate,” the infinitive suffering 
no more than the compound tense by being “ split.” Why such 
natural usage should be condemned because Addison did not 
use it is a mystery. If I may be allowed a retort to Mr. 
Clapp, might I ask by what authority he uses the word 
“possible” as a noun? Surely he is using a bit of Wimbledon 
—or rather Bisley—slang. Perhaps (as I have no large dic- 
tionary by me except Johnson to refer to) he has the requisite 
authority, but Johnson would probably have included it if it 
were an habitual use of the eighteenth century.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ilkley. A. H. Davis. 


[The Spectator will never, we hope, be found among those 
who desire to force the English language into a strait-waist- 
coat, but we shall always protest against a slovenly or sloppy 
use of words. We want the edges of the words we use to be 
sharp and clear-cut. We should add that besides these two 
contributions we have received a very large number of letters 
dealing with the word “ expect.”—Eb. Spectator.] 





IS FRANCE RADICAL? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—“ Neque Tyrannum, neque Libertatem pati possunt,” 
was Caesar's dictum as to the Gauls. If this is the fact to-day, 
does that answer your question “Is France Radical?” If 
France is devoted to Caesurism (as stated in your review of Mr. 
Hassall’s book, “The French People,’ in the Spectator of 
Tune 14th) and yet endures a Republic, does Caesar’s assertion 
explain the paradox ?—I am, Sir, Xc., H. J. S. 








———___ 
THE HORROR OF HOMRE. 


{To tHe Eviron or THE “ SPectator.”| 
Sir,—May I make a comment on two statements, both 
which seem to me to labour under a serious error of jad m . 
in the article, ‘The Horror of Home,” in your ae a 
May 31st? “All who know the London poor agree as to mo 
urgent necessity for making them desire a social life.” Py 
they? We are anxious above all things for the deepening . 
home life, and we are also anxious for a real interest in heal 
affairs. But shall we make the home life stronger by a desive 
for social life when we know what the social life for the most 
part means? The social life at the command of the poor leads 
often to selfishness and the breaking up of the unity of tho 
home, The boys and girls, father and mother, each in thoi; 
different spheres, seek their pleasure outside the home 
to the serious detriment of the home and mutual inter. 
dependence. One does not find either that this king 
of broken social life does promote local interest or family 
happiness. We get the brighter lives and the feeling of an 
interest at stake from the self-contained homes. The other 
statement, following immediately upon the previous one, js 
this: “ Half the work of an East End clergyman consists jy 
providing good amusements, in drawing people out of their 
homes and getting them to take pleasure in social intercourse,” 
This may have been true in many parishes, but one hopes it 
is not generally the case now. Some time ago it was thought 
that clubs and social amusements were going to do everything 
for the happiness of home life. But we now find a reaction 
setting in, and for this reason. We are coming to realise our 
error in taking individuals out of their family and dealing with 
them as units. In so doing we have often contributed to the 
breaking up of home life. A. restless and selfish desire for 
amusement has been fostered in the minds of separate men. 
bers who had been brought into a club or joined a society. The 
family, which should have been taken as the unit, has suffered 
as the result. There is a real instinct for home amongst even 
the very poor, and a sense of the possibilities of home life, to 
which justice is not done. Where this is fostered we do not 
find that disregard for absent members alluded to in your 
article. Our first and chief efforts surely lie in getting to know 
the home in the evening, when for the most part the whole 
family is there, and when one is almost invariably courteously 
welcomed. Iam not denying the need of social pleasure or 
the necessity of clubs, but there is something more important 
and behind these,—the family in the home. If this is kept in 
view, the social pleasure or amusement may become a family 
pleasure.—I am, Sir, &e., H. Houpen, 
6 Casterton Street, N.E. 





TOLERANCE AND INTOLERANCE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—In your issue of June 7th you express satisfaction 
that a Middlesex jury should by a recent verdict have given 
so excellent a lesson in the virtue of toleration to Pope 
Leo XIIL., in one of whose pronouncements you find visible 
far too much of the intolerant spirit of the Rock, the news- 
paper against which the said verdict was given. The pro- 
nouncement in question is the reply addressed by his Holiness 
(January 8th, 1901) to the English pilgrims then in Rome, and 
the particular topic referred to was first introduced by their 
spokesman, the Duke of Norfolk. Extreme distress being 
then prevalent in Rome, it was known that various wealthy 
proselytising societies, mainly composed of our countrymey, 
took advantage of the opportunity to gain recruits for Pro- 
testantism by the power of the purse. It was this that Pope Leo 
denounced, and it is to his denunciation of this that your 
censure is applied. You add that it would be easy to fall 
into the Pope's error in regard to the duty of tolerance, and 
to talk about Roman Catholics having no right to take advan- 
tage of their poverty in order to make disciples amongst the 
dwellers in our slums. Forgive me if I find it hard to believe 
that you really mean what your words imply. Can it he that 
you consider “souperism” a legitimate method of religious 
propaganda, which only bigotry would denounce ? Do you class 
the Sovereign Pontiff with the scribes of the Rock because he 
laments defections so procured from what he believes tol» 
the Church of God? Would it, in your judgment, be right 
for Catholics to purchase proselytes in our London slums: 
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or i : : : 
vite the notion, deeming such “conversions” worthless 
and such methods wicked.—I am, Sir, &e., 


31 Farm Street, W. JoHN GERARD, S.J. 


[We greatly regret that owing to an office blunder Father 
(Gerard's letter was returned to him instead of being sent to 
the printer as intended. Owing to this blunder, Father 
Gerard printed his letter in last week’s Tablet, with a certain 
amount of perhaps excusable denunciation of our supposed 


fancies that we support what he calls “souperism,” and he 
asks us to tell him whether we think “souperism "Le obtain- 
ing converts by bribery—a legitimate form of conversion. Of 
course we do not, nor can we imagine any sane person doing 
so; but we must point out to Father Gerard what we pointed 
out to another correspondent when this same matter was raised 
about a year ago in our columns. “As to the allegation that 
the Protestant teaching in Rome is based on material induce- 
ments, and so unfair, we may note that this accusation is 
always brought against those who try to make converts. Tt is 
very common to hear zealous Protestants complain that con- 
yersions to Roman Catholicism are brought about in the 
English middle class by the use of social influences. Ladies, 
it is alleged, are induced to become Roman Catholics by 
knowing that they will then be enabled to get into society. 
Personally, we believe that in both cases the accusation is 
yidiculous. When Protestants indulge in cant phrases about 
the evil and underhand ways of Roman Catholic proselytisers, 
weare always ready to speak out against the folly and in- 
justice of such charges, and we do not hesitate to do the 
same even when so noble and patriotic an Englishman as the 
Duke of Norfolk, or so good and spiritually gifted a person 
as the Pope, shows the influence of a similar prejudice.” 
The accusation of “souperism” is, in fact, the way in which 
all fanatical and intolerant people meet the propaganda 
of a creed they dislike. “We should not object to it if 
it were only fair and honest, and nota kind of bribery,” is 
“common form” in all such cases. Father Gerard writes, for 
example, as if proselytism by bribery on the part of the Pro- 
testants in Rome were an admitted fact. Needless to say, the 
Protestants who are working among the Roman poor would no 
more admit the allegation than would the Roman Catholics 
who are accused of using social influences to further their 
propaganda. We are extremely sorry if we have hurt Father 
Gerard’s feelings in the comparison we made between the 
position of the Popeand the Rock. We meant no disrespect to 
either side. The extreme and rigid Protestants and the Pope 
and his adherents are both, we are sure, acting from the highest 
and most conscientious motives, but to neither would we give 
if we could help it an inch of exclusive and autocratic 
temporal power. They would both be sure to misuse it, and 
to find “souperism”’’ in any active religious movement of 
which they did not approve.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SCHOOLBOYS AND SPORT. 

(fo THE EpIroRr OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
§m,—A godson of mine, just twelve years old, sallied out 
with a trout rod in company with his brother two years older. 
Inashort time he had hooked a salmon weighing eleven pounds. 
Hesent his brother into the water to beat in front of some reeds, 
and having played the salmon for fifty minutes, landed him. 
He put the salmon into his blouse (he was wearing a very 
loose sailor tunic), and went home. His parents called from 
the window to know if he had had any sport; he put his finger 
to his lips (I grieve to say he had been poaching as far as 
salmon were concerned), marched up into the room, opened up 
his tunic, and let the salmon fall on the drawing-room carpet! 
—Iam, Sir, &c., K. K. 





FREE OR ENDOWED FISHING. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Your interesting article in the Spectator of June 14th on 
“Free or Endowed Fishing” very properly calls attention to the 
neglect of this splendid source of recreation for the artisan 


classes of our large towns. It is questionable if there is any ; 


sport which is as popular where opportunities for its indulgence 
exist. This thought must oceur to every one who has lived 
ina district where fishing abounds, and it is interesting to 
consider the reasons for its undoubted popularity. Is it “the 








nfainess. He is deeply concerned, it appears, because he | ‘8 I suspect, of no one else in the same degree. 











my own part, I have never met one who would not | love of killing” said to be inherent in human nature, or is it 


the business side of the sport—viz., the provision of food— 
that appeals to the average man, or is it the love of sport 
simply? These are questions which I will not venture to 
answer, but may I be permitted to put it in William Hazlitt’s 
words in his essay on “ Merry England” ? viz. :— 

“The English nation, too, are naturally ‘ brothers of the angle.’ 
This pursuit implies just that mixture of patience and pastime, of 
vacancy and thoughtfulness, of idleness and business, of pleasure 
and of pain, which is suited to the genius of an Englishman, and 
He is eminently 
cifted to stand in the situation assigned by Dr. Johnson to the 
angler, ‘at one end of a rod, with a worm at the other.’” 

The opportunity only therefore is wanting, and I trust your 
article will be the means of awakening that interest in the 
subject which its importance deserves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Peter D. THomas. 
Heathfield, North Grange Read, Leeds. 





FISH CULTURE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of June 14th you draw attention most 
usefully to the vast uncultivated waste of water, both fresh 
and salt, in these islands. In Germany to-day there is hardly 
a pool, however insignificant, but is stocked with the fish 
suited to it. The Government popularises fish culture by 
exhibitions of hatcheries inthe Zoological Gardens at Dresden, 
Frankfort, and elsewhere, and also by public lectures, At 
Wittingau, in Bohemia, Prince Schwartzenberg is said to spend 
annually a quarter of a million florins on food for his carp 
ponds. In the German system the carp pond is dried every 
third year, and the residual fertilisers result in an immense 
yield of vegetables. In the United States the Department of 
Fisheries conveyed both the shad and the striped bass from 
the Atlantic to the waters of the Pacific. The Report of the 
Department for 1896 (p. 141) states that “‘ the aggregate expense 
of introducing these fish to the Pacifie Coast was under 
5,000 dollars; the market value to the fishermen of the 
Pacifie Coast of these fish taken between 1888 and 1896 was 
about 192,000 dollars.” When in Washington this year I 
called with a friend upon Professor Smith at the Department 
of Fisheries, and he informed us that it cost the Department 
at their Pacific nurseries a dollar per thousand to “strip,” 
hatch, and rear for six months young salmon; that at 
Clackamas, on the Columbia, they had marked five thousand 
“fingerlings” by shaving off the adipose dorsal fin with a 
razor; that the third and fourth year after four hundred and 
twenty-five of these marked smolts had returned from the 
ocean and had been captured of an aggregate weight of over 
ten thousand pounds. Iam glad you draw attention to that 
splendid visitor from California, the rainbow trout; there is 
no fish so easy to rear, so rapid in growth, and so adaptable. 
The rainbow, unlike any other of the Salmonidae, thrives in 
lakes and ponds where the summer temperature even rises to 
eighty degrees.—I am, Sir, &c., MorRETON FREWEN. 
25 Chesham Place, S.W. 





THE “TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
(To TIE EpDIror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sin,—On the subject of the refusal to fire upon the flying 
Boers after the battle of Talana Hill, referred to in the 
Spectutor of June 7th, I had recently a conversation with a 
Dublin Fusilier, since returned to South Africa. He stated 
that his company were firing at the retreating Boers, when 
Colonel Yule rode down the line witb the order to cease firing, 
and then rode out in front and shouted to the Boers, “Go 
home to your farms.” Assuming that the incident, or some- 
thing like it, may have occurred, I doubt if the officer could 
have been Colonel Yule. The tale is certainly ben trovato, if 
nothing more, for there was a very general impression amongst 
officers that if the verdict of Majuba Hill were reversed in one 
decisive engagement the Boers would at once lay down their 
arms.—I am, Sir, &e., E. A. FIsHer. 
Castlerea, Ireland. ; 





THE LATE JOHN BELLOWS. 


[To TH Eprror or “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Dear Frienp,—May I, through the medium of the Spectator, 
ask those who possess letters written by the late John Bellows, 


of Gloucester, to be kind enough to lend them far possible 


THE 
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publization? They may he sent to Mrs. Bellows, Upten 

Knoll, Gloucester, who will return them within reasonable 

time.—Thy Friend, Max BeLiows. 
Locarno, Stroud Road, Gloucester. 


BOARD-SCHOOL SCHOLARS WHO HAVE FALLEN 
IN THE LATE WAR. 
[To THE Epiror or tat “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Will you allow me to make the suggestion that some 
memorial should be put up in any Board-school of which any 
old scholars have fallen in the late war in the service of their 
country 2 There must be few schools of which the managers 
would have diffienlty in getting the small amount requisite to 
fix, say, a wooden tablet to have the names of such scholars 
painted thereon. The reasons that make it desirable to record 
the names in some such wey at Eton or Rugby apply in the case 
of the humbler Board-school.-—-I am, Sir, &e., BH. DM. 

[We most heartily endorse this excellent proposal. We 
desire to see as much esprit de eorps in our primary as in our 
public schools, and nothing will help its growth more than to 
make the schoolhouse a place of memorial for the noble deeds 
done in the nation’s service by former members of the school. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 


GEORGE WITHERS “HYMNS AND SONGS OF 
THE CHURCH.” 


[To tur Eprtor or THE ‘* Sprctator.”. 








ai 
OUR NEW FOE. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SpEC rATOR.”] 
Srr,--Mr. Brodribb’s letter in your issue of June 14) mee 
an excuse for asking a question which has long seemed ri Rs 
obvious. He says :—“ We are watching the German flac shay 
us in commerce, we are watching the augmentation of the 
German Navy, and we have just witnessed the endeavours of 
Germany to form an understanding with America, and yet we 


; cannot put two and two together.” As an habitual reader 





Sir,—It may interest many people to read to-day the very | 
straightforward and comprehensive loyal stanzas on James I. | 


o 


with which George Wither brought his “ Hymns and Songs of ; 


the Church,” 1628, to a close. As 2 poem to he sung in praise 


of English kingship in the abstract it could hardly be improved, | 
either in sentiment or technique. Wither states in his dedica- | 


tion that tunes were fitted to his ymns by Master Orlando 
Gibboas; it might be worth while te revive his setting of this 
poem, and, in default of any better modern production, to sing 
certain of its stanzas. Wither obtained a Royal Warrant that 
his hymns should be included in all the Psalm-books in 
English metre, a privilege, however, which involved him 
in conflict with the Stationers’ Company, who objected, 
A long and bitter warfare was waged in consequence. But 
this is by the way.—I am, Sir, Xc., BK. V. Lucas. 
Froghole, Edenbridge, Kent. 
“For tHy Krne’s Day. 
When, Lord! we call to mind | And those, that tyrant-like coi- 
those things | nand, 
That should be sought of thee. Have still with rebels met. 
Bememb’ring that the hearts of! ey ee ee ea 


Bae bie | Upon these kingdoms fall, 
f “4 ~ S S » } . 
And “ ny rye i tae And to assure it may not come, 
é 10W OF a 10S@ Piessings | Re ey aoe ah. 
which ie Our sins forgive us all ; 
\ Eee | Yea, let the parties innocent 
ATC CULWAPCIY POSEest, : Some damage rather share, 


To make a kingdom safe and! ~yan by unchristian discontent, 
rich, A double curse to bear. 
Good princes are the best : 
Make us, that placed are below, 
thy!  Ourcallings to apply. 
praise, "| Not over curious be to know 
For him thou deignéd hast, | _ What he intends on high ; 
And humbly beg, that all our But teach him justly to com- 
mand, 
Us rightly to obey, 


We thus are mov'd to sing 


days 
Thy care of us may last 
© bless our king, and let him 
reign 
In peaceful safety long, 
The faith’s defender to remain, | When hearts of kings we pry 


stand, 
And doubts shall fly away. 


And shield the truth from into 
wrong! Our own we do beguile, 
P . _| And what we ought ourselves 
With awful love and loving|“~S,*gat We OusHE curses 
"2 iy , ° 
mi a ey Se eT We leave undone the while: 
us opserve fun, Mord. | Whereas, if each man would 
And, as the members with their attend 
head, The way he hath to live, 


‘hristian peace accord ; - 
In Christi A ype euphee ; And all the rest to thee com- 
And fill him with such royal care eecieea 
l'o cherish us for this, Then : 4 me 
aie: ae 1en all would better thrive. 
As if his heart did feel we are é . 
Some living part of his. O make us, Lord! disposed thus, 
And our dread sovereign save ; 
Let neither party struggle from] Bless us in him, and him in us, 


That duty should be shewn, We both may blessines have ; 
Lest each to other plagues be-| That many years for him we 
| 

come, may 
And both be overthrown : This song devoutly sing, 
For o'er a disobedient land And mark it for a happy diy. 


Thou dost a tyrant set, i When he became our king.” 





of the Spectator, I should like to be allowed to as; 
you, Sir, for something more definite. In the Press in 
public speeches, and in conversation this terror of Germany 
—there is no other word—is continually expressed. We are 
reminded every day of the warning of the Prince of Wales 
that we must “wake up”: it may he that we are asleep ; 
but we are screaming in our sleep. Let us admit the danger 
to the full: how are we to meet it when we do wake up? To 
repeat that it is there helps nobody. Mr. Brodribb's only 
approach to a suggestion is Army reform; but “A Berlin!” 
is not a practical cry to raise. To my mind, one of the most 
disquieting signs of the times is not our “ customary self. 
complacency,” bat the vague and general pessimism which 
sets us all quaking in our shoes without an indication from 
anybody of the course which we should pursue in order to 
avoid the perils which lie in our path.-—T am, Sir, &e., 
Heutherwood, Ascot. REGINALD Lvcas, 


[We have never taken the pessimist view as to German 
efficiency and energy and British industrial weakness, belieyiny 
that we are quite well able to hold our own in trade, and ite 
holding it. So far we entirely agree with Mr. Lucas as to the 
folly of screaming. What we object to, and what we would 
warn our countrymen against, is the folly of making ourselves 
the international drudge of the German Emperor, and doing 
everything to assist the rise of Germany and to keep down 
Germanys great rival, Russia. Though Germany is ad- 
mittedly doing her best—-and small blame to her—to take 
from us the command of the sea and the hegemony in com- 
merce, and looks to forming a Colonial Empire carved out of ours, 
we diligently help all her schemes in the Far East, in Persia, 


! . . . . 
and jin Asia Minor, and at the same time do all we ean to 


thwart Russia. We are perfectly clear as to what we should 
do to check Germany: Insist that Germany shall no longer 


; use us asa catspaw in dealing with Russia, and employ ou 


diplomacy on all occasions to work for the isolation of Germany 
and for obtaining a good understanding with Russia. Neither 


: object is beyond attainment, and when they were obtained we 


need have little fear of German envy and jealonsy. Germany 


| would be much too fully occupied to trouble about ousting us 


| 


| from “our place in the sun.”"—Eb. Spectator. | 
y J 





[To THE Eptron oF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—As one who has grown up in steady admiration of the 
Spectator, may I venture to protest against the drift of the 


| letter in your issue of the 14th inst. headed ** Our New Foe"? 


Having spent all last autumn in a German University town, 
I may fairly set my experience against that of your corre- 


/spondent. First in lodgings in the town, and then during 
three months in a large hospital, 1 met and conversed with 


So both shall safe tovether | 


many different classes of Germans, including students, towns- 


'men and country-folk, doctors and Wiirter, and, not leas! 





interesting, quite a number of soldiers from the barracks. 
Though belonging to the so-called “nation of robbers,” I in- 
variably met with the kindest possible treatment from every 
one, and never found a trace of that irritable jealousy of which 
we have heard so much under the name of Anglophobia,—ant 
this in spite of the steady stream of abuse put forth daily by 
ihe local paper. In fact, I found myself continually marvel- 
ling at the possible results of truth and fairness once more 
finding their way into the writings of the German Press, if 
Germans, in spite of reading every day such outrageous lies in 
their papers, could yet treat foreigners with such genuine and 
uniform kindness. Some people assert that “ the Englishman 


| abroad is always grumbling”; but happily I know imany ¢\ 
. e ° ¥ ee 
| ceptions to this proverb who would support me in my high 


opinion of German hospitality. So far from agreeing that to 
talk of the blood-relationship is to talk cant, [ believe that now 
more than ever is the time to foster good feeling hetween the 
two nations. The obstacle to this lies not in the German 
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people, but in the German Press. As a German friend 
wrote to me, the German is ein Gefiihlsmensch, and as 
such is needlessly sentimental in sympathising with the 
weaker side. Sections of the Press, under the care of 
Dr. Leyds, carefully used this feeling to further the Boer 
cause, and prolonged it by deluging the Continent with 
infamous lies and plausible scandals. One very practical 
way of counteracting the effect of these misrepresentations 
is to spread as widely as possible the German translation 
of Dr. Conan Doyle’s pamphlet on the Boer War. If I 
may judge by its good effects among my own friends, its 
distribution would nave a far more salutary effect than to 
name a great neighbouring Empire as “our new foe.” It is 
to “Englishmen who pride themselves on not contaminating 
their insularity when abroad” that your correspondent’s 
letter will appeal, coupling, as it does, “Germans and 
German Jews” in a phrase as contemptuous as it is in- 
discreet. But those who cross the Channel with a view to 
widening their insularity into a fuller and kindlier under- 
standing of their neighbours, and who show a respect for 
differing customs and ideas, will certainly find that “the 
demeanour of the German at home to English visitors ” needs 
no changing for the better.—I am,'Sir, &c., 
New College, Oxford. R. W. Seton Watson. 


[To tue Epiror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” } 


S1r,—The letter of Mr. Brodribb in the Spectator of June 14th, 
not to mention your own leaders and editorial notices as to 
German hostility to this country, should be read and pondered 
by all thinking Englishmen. It has been my good, or bad, 
fortune to come into contact with many cultivated Germans, 
both as a student at a German University and as a worker in 
an institution which attracts men from all parts of that 
country. I can heartily endorse all your own and Mr. Brod- 
ribb’s words as to the envy and hatred that exist in the minds 
of the great German middle class, daily becoming a more 
potent factor in German politics against us as a nation,—envy 
because, notwithstanding what they are pleased to call our de- 
fective methods of education, we have from time to time pro- 
duced the greatest intelligences in the domain of politics, 
literature, and science: hatred that the Anglo-Saxcn people 
are at present masters of so great a portion of the inhabitable 
world. As Mr. Brodribb aptly points out, the Schaden- 
freude so universal throughout Germany during the early 
disasters of the war in South Africa will for a time be less 
seen and heard. But let us not think that for this reason it 
will cease to exist. Still less must we be deceived by any 
apparent manifestation of goodwill towards us. T'imeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eton College, Windsor. M. Davenport-HIL. 








POETRY. 


THE TWO MOTHERS. 
Great mother of the proudest race, 
Save one, that ever drew the sword, 
Who gatherest now with smiling face 
Thy sons around the festal board, 





From lands that see the Northern lights 
Shine splendid over wastes of snow, 

From lands where through the summer nights 
The stars like fiery cressets glow, 


From East and West, o’er sand and flood, 
Descendants of a mighty line, 

And proud to claim their right of blood 
As thou to call them sons of thine. 


They come to crown the new-made King, 
To share the plaudits of the throng, 
And in their loyal hearts to bring 
The strength that makes the Empire strong. 


O happy mother, open wide 
The gates of rock that front the foam, 

And welcome with rejoicing pride 

Thy children to their ancient home. 








But all the pomp, the pride, the joy, 
Ring strange and hollow unto me: 
They cannot give me back my boy 
Who sleeps beside the Southern sea. 
B. Pact NEUMAN. 





AFOOT. 
Lone is the road ’twixt town and town that runs, 
Travelled by many a lordly cavaleade, 
With trappings gay, and rich caparisons, 
Jester and squire, and laughing knight and maid: 
With gallant clash and stir they go their way : 
I trudge afoot thro’ all the drouth of day. 


For me, the misty meadows fresh with morn, 
The tramp thro’ noontide heat to evening gray, 

The far-seen smoke from the day’s goal upborne, 
The halt, the friendly greeting by the way, 

The distant hill behind far hill descried, 

The road by day, the rest at eventide. 


I know each wayside wood, each moorland brown, 
Each hidden byway and reposeful nook, 
Where I may linger when the sun goes down, 
Dipping tired feet in some cool flowing brook; 
I know the free hill and the glooming glen, 
And kindly fires, and humble homes of men. 
C. Fox SmirH. 








MUSIC. 


sng 

THE CHARM OF TONE. 
In spite of the immense and growing popularity of instru. 
mental music, the vast majority of persons, if asked to state 
what they considered to be the most beautiful musical sound, 
would probably reply,—* That emitted by the human larynx.” 
That this would be the verdict of the highly trained musician we 
greatly doubt. He or she would probably give the prefer- 
ence to an orchestra, a string quartet, or (pace Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who prefers the Atolian harp) the violin. But 
while the exoteric verdict would almost certainly favour 
the voice, it is worthy of note that no two persons agree 
completely as to what a beautiful voice is. If we were to 
attempt a working definition of what the term “beauty” 
as applied to the voice connotes, we should be inclined 
to say that the essential elements were a certain timbre or 
quality plus tunefulness plus the indefinable attribute of grace 
or expressiveness. Needless to say, the three qualities are by 
no means invariably combined. Many people are born with 
voices of superlative quality whose sense of pitch remains im- 
perfect all through life. There are rigidly tuneful singers 
who, though invaluable in choirs, give little or no pleasure as 
soloists; and there are charming singers with next to no 
voice at all. Where a fine timbre is allied to tuneful- 
ness and charm the happy possessor omne tulit punctum. 
But as to what constitutes a fine timbre there is 
a wide divergence of opinion between individuals. The 
“rich” contralto, so beloved of novelists, will sound 
coarse and undistinguished to fastidious ears, the flute-like 
accents of some sopranos prove insipid, and the even emission 
of tone which is so characteristic of many English tenors 
only brings tedium to hearers familiar with the more highly 
coloured and unreserved style of the lyric stage. The con- 
ception of beauty of sound differs not only amongst individuals, 
but amongst the civilised races. The Italians—certainly the 
modern Italians—admire, and even cultivate, the tremolo, and 
by the tremolo we do not mean that thrilling quality, that 
legitimate vibration, which in emotional moments is quite 
compatible with beauty of sound, but a sensible and lateral 
oscillation which inevitably entails a deflection from the pitch. 
In this connection one cannot help noticing how little sheer 
sensuous beauty of vocal tone, unless it be reinforced by high 
intelligence, will appeal to the highly trained musician. The 
divorce between the two sides of the musical equipment is 
often so complete as to explain the fact that singers who give 
intense and genuine pleasure to the majority, repel and even 
irritate the minority of the listening public. On the other 
hand we are confronted by the spectacle of singers, by no 
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means generously endowed with physical resources, extorting 
the almiration of a select public by the magic of superlative 
artistry, by consummate musicianship, or by a sincerity and 
poignancy of expression which disguise or mitigate the defects 
of a naturally harsh and intractable organ. Among the great 
singers of the past, Malibran, Viardot-Garcia, and Jenny 
Lind will occur as instances of singers in whom fascination, 
intelligence, and spirituality were respectively of more avail 
in winning fame than mere beauty of voice. Of late years the 
tendency to sacrifice mere beauty to character and intensity 
of expression has gone to perilous extremes. The transcen- 
dental technique of instrumentalists, the brilliant and dazzling 
effects compassed by the modern orchestra, have so completely 
eclipsed the achievements of vocal bravura that the most 
interesting singers concentrate their efforts on subtleties of 
expression until they become ultra-psychological. Some of 
us may live to witness a reaction in favour of a simpler style 
in which greater reliance will be placed on the effort to charm 
as opposed to the endeavour to interest. 

The comparative insensibility of the highly specialised 
musical temperament to the charms of the human voice is not 
by any means an entirely new development. There is the 
historic case of Beethoven, who, so it is said, always heard his 
melodies, as they took shape in his brain, on some instru- 
ment, never in the tones of the voice. And if we descend 
w generation we shall find Berlioz manifesting far greater 
enthusiasm for trombones than for prima donnas, of whom he 
said that they were—speaking musically—monsters, but, un- 
luckily, often very fascinating monsters. In the orchestra 
the violin is unquestionably the prima donna, but we are by 
no means sure that the great conductors would all be unani- 
mous in admitting that it is capable of producing the most 
beautiful sounds. That it has a greater range of expression 
and greater brilliancy than any other instrument must of 
course be admitted. But the claims of that incomparable 
singer, the violoncello, cannot be lightly dismissed; and then 
there is the divine discontent of the oboe, the gracious charm 
of the clarinet, the serene loveliness of the horn—a dove im- 
prisoned in brass, as it has been called—and the stimulating 
splendour of the trumpet— 

“Quo non praestantior alter 
Aere ciere viros.” 

Personally we think it is most invidious, as well as extremely 
difficult, to attempt to decide the question of supremacy. 
But we confess that we should greatly like to hear the answer 
to the question, “ What do you consider to be the most 
beautiful musical sound?” given by, say, Richter, Nikisch, 
Richard Strauss, Weingartner, Mr. Henry Wood, and a 
dozen other leading conductors and composers. The pre- 
dilections of conductors, one may add, would probably be 
influenced by the fact that they have generally been instru- 
mentalists to begin with, and in a majority of cases violin- 
ists; but Dr. Richter began as a horn player, Richard Strauss 
is the son of a horn player, von Biilow and Hallé were pianists, 
and M. Taffanel, at the Paris Opera, is a famous flute player. 
At the moment we can think of no singer of eminence taking 
to conducting with the exception of Mr. Henschel. Of com- 
posers, Schumann, in his earlier years, has left it on record 
in his letters that there was nothing so delightful as com- 
posing for the human voice, but the great modern masters 
have at their greatest invariably thought in terms of the 
orchestra. For this reason a great conductor, unless definitely 
asked to specify a single instrument, would probably answer 
our question by referring to the effect produced by the 
orchestra as a whole, or by a group of instruments in some 
well-known masterpiece. 


To revert to the human voice and its enchantment, it is 
obvious that an immense deduction must be made for the 
reinforcing effect of language, an advantage given to no 
other form of musical utterance. The fairest test of mere 
beauty of sound would be found in a Lied ohne Worte. Thus by 
a natural transition we are brought to consider the songs of 
birds and the sounds of Nature. Here is assuredly no lack of 
beauty, of charm, of gaiety, even of ecstasy, though with the 
exception of the nightingale, with its “ eternal passion, eternal 
pain,” and of a very few other birds, the impression pro- 
duced is far less intense than that of the human voice. And 
then there is the magic of waters “lapping on the crag,” the 
sigh of the river, the “ sound o’ flowén water,” and above all 





ei 
the infinite variety of voices of the air, from the gentle West 
wind that the Dorsetshire poet bade— 
“ Breathe up at the window, and call at the door 
And zay that you vound me a-thinking of whoam”— 
to the stormy trumpet blasts of the luctantes vent? tempes. 
tatesque sonorae, and the organ notes of the thunder. But in 
the main wizardry rather than charm is the characteristic of 
the wind; it is only in their gentler moods that the voices of 
the air appeal to the sense of beauty in the hearts of men. 
the louder the wind sings, the more pronounced are the 
accents of mourning, discontent, fury, and even ferocity, 
C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


sass ge 

LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA* 
It is possible that some readers may be misled by the title of 
Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s book; when one deals, however rapidly, 
with the history of a century, it is a little dangerous to use the 
name of a single man. Those who dislike formal “appreciations” 
of living statesmen will, however, find that Mr. Iwan-Miiller 
heartily agrees with them. His object is to describe the task 
before Lord Milner, and, as he happily says in his introduc. 
tion, “there will be found in these pages no panegyric which 
exceeds the limits of approbation one man may express to 
another in his presence without shuddering himself or causing 
his unhappy victim to shudder.” He writes frankly as a 
personal friend and political admirer of the High Com- 
missioner, but the tone of his book shows a pleasing 
contrast with the methods of certain persons who 
in their extraordinary spite have diligently sought out 
any silly or minute tittle-tattle which might discredit 
a sorely tried public servant among newspaper-readers, 
—if the said newspaper-readers happened to be fools. 
We have always asserted the right of fair criticism of 
current events, but we think that all moderate men 
must have been struck by the pettiness of many of the 
attacks made upon Lord Milner. Sir Bartle Frere, of course, 
was more grossly maligned, and by men of greater weight. 
But in Frere’s case the favourite (though unsound) handle for 
attack was that an administrator trained in Indian methods 
was radically unsuited for Colonial government. Since 
nothing of the kind could be alleged against the moderate 
Liberal whose appointment in 1897 was enthusiastically 
welcomed by the best men of both parties, his enemies have 
had to rake laboriously after incorrect or dishonest reports of 
conversations and similar gossip. As Mr. Iwan-Miiller says, 
quoting words of Sir Bartle Frere, the idea underlying many 
of such criticisms as are honest is “that all our countrymen 
who go to the other hemisphere leave behind them the con- 
scientious sense of moral obligation which guided them in this 
country.” 


To the actual administration of Lord Milner are devoted 
about two hundred and fifty pages out of the seven hundred 
odd of which the book is composed. The events between 
1897 and the Boer ultimatum are treated with great minute- 
ness, and the conscientious care with which, before taking 
decisive action, Lord Milner studied all the factors of a very 
complicated situation is very well brought out. Mr. Iwan- 
Miiller meant to have attacked the problems of reconstruc- 
tion, but the war dragged on so long that he has thought it 
better to publish at once his review of events up to 1899. It 
is odd that the war should have stopped so suddenly after 
this resolve was taken; but perhaps we may hope for a sequel. 
Our author has lived in South Africa as a newspaper cor- 
respondent, but, unlike many of the fraternity, he has taken 
great pains to master the history of the country. He seems to 
have read everything, and he is certainly a keen judge of men. 
Further, he has the gift of writing history in an interesting way, 
and though we dissent from some of his verdicts, we have 
noticed no errors of fact (and perhaps only a reviewer who has 
dealt with the African books of the last four years can know 
how much it is to be able to say this), and we find no randor 
assertions. 

We doubt whether quite so many people as Mr. Iwan 
Miller thinks believe that the origin of our South African 





* Lord Milner and South Africas By E. B. Iwan-Miiller, London: W. 
Heinemann, [lds. net.} 
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difficulties is to be found no further back than 1881, or at 
most 1877. Our friends the enemy have talked a good deal 
about earlier events. The writer of a book of this kind is, 
however, quite justified in going back to our early occupation 
of the Cape, and he brings out many points which will be new 
to all except specialists. His very clear and sane account of 
the Slagtersnek affair in 1815 should be useful: as he says, a 
legend has grown out of a perfectly justifiable act. The Boers 
represent the rebels who were then executed as victims to 
English tyranny, whereas “the magistrates were Dutch, the 
Field Cornets were Dutch, the informers were Dutch, the 
Judges were Dutch, all the officials connected with the 
Court were Dutch, Dutch was the law which had been defied, 
Dutch the law which passed sentence, Dutch the language in 
which the proceedings of the Court were conducted. The 
English Governor’s sole contribution was the reprieve of one 
of the ringleaders.” Still, the growth of the legend is not 
surprising; Dutchmen were executed for treason against the 
British Crown in the very year in which the Cape was formally 
ceded, and the entirely accidental but horrible circumstances 
of the execution were sure to be remembered. 

After examining this incident, the book proceeds to a rapid 
sketch of South African history, designed to show that that 
history has been essentially a struggle between sixteenth- 
century and nineteenth-century ideas. Its author realises, 
but perhaps does not bring out sufficiently, the fact that the 
Boer character had been to a great extent formed under the 
really tyrannical rule of the Dutch East India Company. 
The farmers could, and did, urge with reason against their 
compatriots every serious complaint which they have ever 
alleged against our rule, and the spirit of dislike to organised 
government was created by Dutch, not English, proconsuls. 

And yet there was a time when hearty reconciliation was 
possible. Had Sir George Grey had his way in 1858, the 
Orange Free State would gladly have returned to the Empire, 
the Transvaal would almost inevitably have followed, and 
Confederation would have been accomplished. The Conserva- 
five Government at home vetoed the scheme. Little more 
than twenty years later a Liberal Cabinet, by recalling Frere, 
flestroyed the second great opportunity of uniting South 
Africa. Difficulties had grown in the interval, the Cape was 
¢lated by its new Constitution and disinclined to “ throw it into } 
the melting-pot,” and the two Republics had new grievances. 
But Mr. Gladstone’s vacillations only increased the existing 
‘ifficulties. Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s treatment of Frere’s adminis- 
tration is admirable, but it cannot be read to-day without 
thame. Frere’s predictions have been amazingly verified, but 
in his lifetime he was sacrificed to the noisy criticisms of dis- 
honest ignorance :— 

“The history of British South Africa has been a faithful 

realisation of the fable of the Sibylline books. We were offered 
by Sir George Grey a federated South Africa without money and 
without cost. We refused the gift; destiny a second time, through 
the medium of Sir Bartle Frere, proffered to us again a united 
British South Africa, but not without payment and sacrifice. We 
rejected the second offer as contemptuously as we had thrown 
aside the first, and when the third and last volume was forced, as 
it were, upon us as an alternative to the complete loss of South 
Africa, we have had to purchase it not only with money, but with 
blood and with tears.” 
This is finely put, and it sums up the truth. At last in our 
own day our South African representative has met with intel- 
ligent and consistent support from the Home Administration. 
This will be remembered in the far future when the time 
comes for History to give her verdict on Mr. Chamberlain. 

There are many matters of great interest in Lord Milner 
and South Africa, but we trust we have said enough to send 
our readers to the book itself. The caustic remarks on “ points 
of view” are very well put. The early nineteenth-century 
view, founded ultimately on Rousseau, but somewhat altered 
by the missionary and philanthropic movements in England, 
was that the noble savage was necessarily a purer and more 
innocent human being than the Colonist. Hence one large 
crop of troubles in Africa. Then the exaggerated commer- 
cialism of the mid-century tended to make people think that 
the Cape was not worth retaining. Then we have Mr. Glad- 
stone’s creed that it is right in Opposition to encourage 
sedition, right in office to refuse to redeem the promises then 
made to the seditious, and finally, right to surrender to open 
rebellion and break all the pledges given to loyalists. We 








may trust that this peculiar point of view may not recur. 


Before leaving the book we would specially mention Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller’s excellent remarks on the current misuse of the 
word “conspiracy.” In South Africa, as he truly says, 
“*conspiracy’ there was none, but the aspiration for a 
Dutch Republic existed in all the States and Colonies, and 
Burgers [the Transvaal President] vainly attempted to 
crystallise the fluid. The aspiration was kept alive by 
encouragement from Holland.” Then came the work of the 
Bond, which sedulously prepared amongst the Cape Dutch 
a sentiment in favour of republicanism. But an atmosphere 
favourable to rebellion is not the same thing as a conspiracy. 

We do not in the least agree with Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s 
verdicts on the Raid, or on several features of Mr. Rhodes’s 
career, but we need not go over old ground. The book is a 
little ambitious in claiming to be “a small cyclopaedia of 
the certified facts of South African history,” if only because 
it practically ignores two important incidents in our relations 
with the Transvaal,—the totally unjustitiable Boer seizure of 
part of Zululand, and the complicated Swaziland question. 
But it does contain an enormous amount of sound informa- 
tion and shrewd criticism, and both are conveyed with very 
great literary skill. 





THE JOYOUS PILGRIM.* 
Mr. Bettoc, having written picturesque biographies of 
Danton and Robespierre, satirised dons, invented a new 
variety of nonsense rhyme, and corrected the faulty tactics 
of our generals in South Africa, comes to us now in the 
guise of the joyous pilgrim—and conquers. 

In the introductory chapter to his book (“which Anglo- 
Saxons call a Foreword, but gentlemen a Preface”) he ex- 
plains his enterprise :— 

“Tf you should ask how this book came to be written, it was in 
this way. One day as I was wandering over the world I came 
upon the valley where I was born, and stopping there a moment 
to speak with them all—when I had argued politics with the 
grocer, and played the great lord with the notary-public, and had 
all but made the carpenter a Christian by force of rhetoric—what 
should I note (after so many years) but the old tumble-down and 
gaping church that I love more than mother-church herself, all 
scraped, white, rebuilt, noble and new, as though it had been finished 
yesterday. Knowing very well that such a change had not come 
from the skinflint populace, but was the work of some just artist 
who knew how grand an ornament was this shrine (built there 
before our people stormed Jerusalem), I entered, and there saw 
that all within was as new, accurate, and excellent as the outer 
part; and this pleased me as much as though a fortune had been 
left to us all; for one’s native place is the shell of one’s soul, and 
one’s church is the kernel of that nut. Moreover, saying my 
prayers there, I noticed behind the high altar a statue of Our 
Lady, so extraordinary and so different from all I had ever seen 
before, so much the spirit of my valley, that I was quite taken 
out of myself and vowed a vow there to go to Rome on Pilgrimage 
and see all Europe which the Christian Faith has saved; and I 
said, ‘I will start from the place where I served in arms for my 
sins; I will walk all the way and take advantage of no wheeled 
thing ; I will sleep rough and cover thirty miles a day, and I will 
hear mass every morning; and I will be present at high mass iv 
St. Peter’s on the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul.’ ” 


With trifling exceptions, Mr. Belloc kept his vow. This 
book is the narrative of his fidelity to it. 


It is impossible but that certain comparisons will be sug- 
gested by Mr. Belloc’s pages; yet however close the similarity 
between his book and others, his book remains uninjured. It 
is not as though Mr. Belloc had travelled by foot to Rome 
because Stevenson had travelled by foot among the Cevennes; 
both had the same authentic independent impulse; both 
travelled by foot among quaint peoples because their tempera- 
ment suggested it. Hence, although there might at the first 
sight be a tendency to place Mr. Belloc in that vast and tire- 
some parrot-house which has for its foundations the idolisa- 
tion of “ R.L.S.,’ yet one corrects this impression immediately, 
and finds that the one man is not a whit less genuine than the 
other. Mr. Belloc’s Path to Rome sprang from honest indi- 
vidual preference for tramping it among hills and valleys, 
Frenchmen and Italians, priests and peasants, innkeepers and 
soldiery, for walking at night, sleeping at noon, and being 
answerable to no one. Intense devotion to a literary idea 
may make men talk of doing these things, or even embark 
upon them; but nothing but genuine enthusiasm for the 
things themselves can carry a man through and lead to a 
book so fresh and living as Mr. Belloc’s. We have, perhaps, 





* The Path to Rome. By H. Belloc. London: George Allen. [6s.] 
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over-emphasised this point, but our reason for doing so is the 
readiness which we have noticed among persons who have 
heard talk of the book, or only glanced at it, to class it at 
once among Stevensoniana. This is wrong. 

Mr. Belloc is pilgrim rather than vagabond. His adherence 
to the straight road, his fidelity to his oath, are contrary to 
the spirit of the vagabond, who wanders whither his feet take 
him and hurries never. Hence, since one must go to the 
ragabond (walking for the joy of it) rather than to the 
pilgrim (walking to fulfil a vow) for the true praise of the 
road, this book is not so much a laudation of travel as record 
of its author's emotions. What it gives us very fully is the 
impression produced by heat and fatigue, mountains and 
rivers, wine and wayfarers, upon a sensitive and active 
literary mind, too active to belong to a good vagabond. For 
your vagabond is deliberate; he thinks before he speaks ; his 
lifelong convictions are not impromptu; his impressions 
must be tested and corrected before ever he would take so 
extreme a measure as consigning them to print; he is not 
interested in literary cliques; he cares nothing for theology. 
Mr. Belloc is essentially an improvisator, an impressionist, 
full of vigorous intolerances, and with a French gift of taking 
pleasure where he finds it. His book may be called The Path 
to Rome, but its subject is the pathfinder. You come out 
of its four bundred and forty-eight pages with a very con- 
fused notion of what country you have been traversing, but 
with a considerable knowledge of the mercurial gentleman 
who once made the journey. 

Mr. Belloc is at his best in*inns. His little pieces of fine 
writing lack something vital: possibly sincerity, for he is a 
mocker at heart, with all his eulogies of piety and the Church; 
his stories are hardly a part of the book, with the exception 
of the admirable history of the great barrel; his records of 
difficulties of travel, want of sleep, perilous bridges, snowstorms 
in the Alps, seem a little beside the mark. He is best among 
people; and as he found people for the most part at inns, he 
is best when at an inn. Here is a good scene :— 


“T then pulled out my bottle of wine, drank what was left out 
of the neck (by way of sign), and putting it down said, ‘Tale, 
tantum, vino rosso. My guide also said many things which 
probably meant that I was a rich man, who threw his money 
about by the sixpence. So the innkeeper went through a door 
and brought back a bottle all corked and sealed, and said on his 
fingers, and with his mouth and eyes, ‘THIS KIND OF WINE IS 
SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL.’ Only in the foolish cities do men 
think it a fine thing to appear careless of money. So I, very 
narrowly watching him out of half-closed eyes, held up my five 
fingers interrogatively, and said, ‘Cinquante?’ meaning ‘ Dare 
you ask fivepence?’ At which he and all the peasants around, 
even including my guide, laughed aloud as at an excellent joke, 
and said ‘Cinquante, Ho! ho!’ and dug each other in the ribs. 
But the innkeeper of Tizzano Val Parmense said in Italian a 
number of things which meant that I could but be joking, and 
added (in passing) that a lira made ita kind of gift tome. A 
lira was, as it were, but a token to prove that it had changed 
hands: a registration fee: a matter of record; at a lira it was 
pure charity. ‘Then I said, ‘Soixante Dix?’ which meant nothing 
to him, so I held up seven fingers; he waved his hand about 
genially, and said that asI was evidently a good fellow, a traveller, 
and as anyhow he was practically giving me the wine, 
he would make it ninepence; it was hardly worth his while to 
stretch out his hand for so little money. So then I pulled out 
80 c. in coppers, and said, ‘Tutto,’ which means ‘all.’ Then he 
put the bottle before me, took the money, and an immense clamour 
rose from all those who had been watching the scene, and they 
applauded it as a ratified bargain. And this is the way in which 
bargains were struck of old time in these hills when your fathers 
and mine lived and shivered in a cave, hunted wolves, and bar- 
gained with clubs only.” 


A night scene :— 


“Nothing could persuade the master of the house but that I 
was a@ very poor man who needed sleep, and so good and generous 
was this old man that my protests seemed to him nothing but the 
excuses and shame of poverty. He asked me where I was going. 
Isaid,‘To Rome.” He came out with the lantern to the stable, 
and showed me there a manger full of hay, indicating that I might 
sleep init...... His candle flashed upon the great silent oxen 
standing in rows; their enormous horns, three times the length 
of what we know in England, filled me with wonder...... 
Well! (may it count to meas gain!) rather than seem to offend 
him I lay down in that manger, though I had no more desire to 
sleep than has the flitter-mouse in our Sussex gloamings ; also I 
was careful to offer no money, for that is brutality. When he 
had left me I took the opportunity for a little rest, and lay on my 
back in the hay wide-awake and staring at darkness. The great 
oxen champed and champed their food with a regular sound; I 
remembered the steerage in a liner, the noise of the sea and the 
regular screw, for this it exactly resembled. I considered in the 
darkness the noble aspect of these beasts as I had seen them in 


aT 
the lantern light, and I determined when I got to Romo to } 
two such horns, and to bring them to England and have then 
mounted for drinking horns—great drinking horns, a yard dee : 
and to get an engraver to engrave a motto for each, On the first 
I would have— 


my 


‘ King Alfred was in Wantage born; 

He drank out of a ram’s horn. 

Here is a better man than he, 

Who drinks deeper, as you see.’ 
Thus my friends drinking out of it should lift up their hearts and 
no longer be oppressed with humility. But on the second 1 
determined for a rousing Latin thing, such as men shouted round 
camp fires in the year 888 or thereabouts.” 


Finally, let us quote this :— 

“When I got to the top of the ridge there was a young man 
chopping wood outside a house, and I asked him in French how 
far it was to Moutier. He answered in German, and I startled 
him by a loud ery, such as sailors give when they see land, for at 
last I had struck the boundary of the languages, and was with 
pure foreigners for the first time in my life. I also asked him for 
coffee, and as he refused it I took him to be a heretic, and went 
down the road making up verses against all such, and singing 
them loudly through the forest that now arched over me and 
grew deeper as I descended. And my first verse was :— c 


‘ Heretics all, whoever you be, 
In Tarbes or Nimes, or over the sea, 
You never shall have good words from me, 
Caritas non conturbat me.’ 


If you ask me why I put a Latin line at the end, it was because [ 
had to show that it was a song connected with the Universal 
Fountain and with European culture, and with all that Heresy 
combats. I sang it to a lively hymn-tune that I had invented for 
the occasion. I then thought what a fine fellow I was, and how 
pleasant were my friends when I agreed with them. I madeu 
this second verse, which I sang even more loudly than the first; 
and the forest grew deeper, sending back echoes :— 


‘ But Catholie men that live upon wine 
Are deep in the water, and frank, and fine; 
Wherever I travel I find it so, 
Benedicamus Domino.’ 
There is no doubt, however, that if one is really doing a catholia 
work, and expressing one’s attitude to the world, charity, pity, 
and a great sense of fear should possess one, or, at least, appear. 
So I made up this third verse and sang it to suit :— 
* On chiding women that are forlorn, 
And men that sweat in nothing but scorn: 


That is on all that ever were born, 
Misereve Domine.’ 


Then, as everything ends in death, and as that is just what 
Heretics least like to be reminded of, I ended thus :— 


‘To my poor self on my deathbed, 
And all my dear companions dead, 
Because of the love that I bore them, 
Dona Eis Requiem,’ 
I say ‘I ended.’ But I did not really end there, for I also wrote 
in the spirit of the rest a verse of Mea Culpa and Confession of 
Sin, but I shall not print it here.” 

The book’s principal fault, which comprises most of its 
minor faults, is its length. There are above a hundred and 
ten thousand words in it; whereas fifty thousand would 
have been ample. Such a work shouid go with a lilt through- 
out. It should never drag. Mr. Belloc’s narrative often 
drags, his whimsicality falters, his vein of fancy gets very 
thin. Asat any moment he may be himself again, it is not well 
to skip carelessly, but skip one must now and then. In sucha 
book no one ought to be permitted to want to skip; and 
had Mr. Belloc held his pen more strictly, or at the end used 
the blue pencil more stringently, he would have done a better 
thing. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that 
an author's eyes fall with tender paternal gaze upon no class 
of writing (except sonnets) so fondly as upon souvenirs de 
voyage. Mr. Belloc would have been perhaps more than 
human had he eut his book rightly. Again, he lacks the 
ability to discriminate between the first-rate and the second- 
rate. He seems to say to himself, ‘“‘ Because I have done it, it 
must be right’; and hence we get page upon page of inter- 
lude which so clever and alert a man should have known to be 
inferior and have discarded. A book containing so good a 
piece of fable as the story of the man with the great barrel, 
and so deft a satire as the story of the Duke of Sussex, should 
never be cumbered by the trivial case of the tippler on 
pp. 153-55, nor is the story of Mr. Hard quite worthy. A 
little more care and time, and Mr. Belloc’s book might have 
been very nearly a classic. Yet as it isitis excellent company, 








and we hope to find Mr. Belloc on the road again. 
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TWO VOLUMES ON SOCIETY.* 
TH “ Onlooker” 
mean unequal in force, in energy 
literary power—these qualities are constant in him—/ut in 
yeasonableness and common-sense. There are times when 


is curiously unequal to himself. We do not 
of expression, in general 


these are present in at least adequate measure, but there are | 


T he re 


also times when they are conspicuous by their absence. 
are themes, 
seem, without losing all self-control. There is the chapter on 
“ Aristocracy,” for instance. He is himself an aristocrat. and, 
though anonymous, indicates on his title-page the family to 
which he belongs. He begins by falling foul of Macaulay for 
saying that we have the “most popular aristocracy” in the 
world. Yet this is perfectly true. It is not a caste with us. 
It is perpetually recruited from the people; its cadets are 
perpetually rejoining the people. Of course the word, 
if we press its etymological meaning, is a misnomer. 
Neither the best nor the best-horn rule in this 
Yet when we remember that a Peer or a Peer’s son, 


country. 





with good ability and decent conduct, can begin at 
twenty-one a career which «i commoner cannot begin hefor 
forty-two, there is something left even of the literal 
meaning of the word, Aristocrats are not braver, he says 


iss that has 


fn the 


than other people. Yet in battle they, and the cl 
the same training, do show a certain power of leading. 
endurance of piain, 
as the well-born. Possibly: 
commonly far more power of keeping back tears and wails 
than his social inferior. Perhaps this is so becatise convention 


but the upper-class child has 


has an earlier hold of him, but the fact remains. Then the 
“Onlooker” digresses into politics. “We believed that 
France was weak, and we tried to pick a quarrel with her 


over Fashoda.” ‘This is absolutely ludicrous. The expedition 
to Fashoda was 2 deliberately planned scheme for damaging 
our position in Africa, and especially in Egypt, by secur- 
ing a hold on the Upper Nile. Lord Kitchener, who is 
not one of the *picking-quarrels ” sort, saw that p 
action was necessary. but any stene is good enough to 
throw at a Unionist Government or the House of Lords. 
The “Onlooker’s” criticism of the House, its constitution 
and its origin, is petty and carping. After all Disracli’s 
paradoxes and all the genealogists’ researches, it re. 

best Upper Chamber in the world, Whatever the flaws 
pedigrees, it has absorbed a vast proportion of all that has been 
best in our history tor centuries. And, as our author con- 
fesses, the nation likes it. f 





in its 


One would think that, in view of 
the recent developments of Nationalism, any man of sense 
would have looked back with thankfulness to the action of 
the House in rejecting the Home-rule Bill. It certainly 
hindered the attainment of what would seem the ‘“ Onlooker’s” 
ideal— England reduced to the rank of « fourth-rate Power, 
without Colonies or Empire, and so far from being able to 
“pick quarrels,’ existing only by the indulgence of her 
neighbours. 

In these chapters (17-21) our author is at his worst. In 
chap. 22, “Superstition,” he shows a curious mixture of 
sense and random talk. It is absurd to s} 
usa superstition. Itis an actual power, possibly very mis- 
chievous, but as real as the fascination which the snake 
exercises over the bird. As for the belief in the ~ wraith,” it 
may be superstitious, but peerne ae Benson, : 

* Onlooker ” very ungraciously, t 
that there was much evidence in aaa of 
sense emerges when we are told that Christian 
“about as Christian as it is scientific,” and wheu people of 
fashion are denounced for practising tricks for which ‘a 
ragged beggar would be sent to prison.” After 1 
Chaps. 25-38 are an indictment 
The turning of Sunday 


almost 


ak of Lypnotisin 


f whom the 
in thinking 
it. The good 


Science is 





speaks v 





1s Wwe coine 


to the best part of the book. 
of fashionable manners and morals. 
into a day of pleasure and feasting; the 

neglect of worship; the abandonment to gambling, of 
which the ousting of whist by significant 
example; the personalities and the toadyism of the society 
journals ; the unwomanly woman, whether she writ 
should not write, or races, or shoots; the unscrupulous 
gambling in stocks and shares—the * Onlooker” 


total 
bridge is a 


3 What she 


* (1.) An Onlooker’s Note-Book. By the Author of ‘ Collecticus and Recollec- 
tions.’’ London: Smith, Elder, andCo.  [7s. 6d. ]—(2.) Kecolle tions of Dublir 
Castle and of Dublin ty, By A Native. London: Chatto and Windus, {6s. 











cannot, of | 


gt vod | 


social and political, which he cannot treat, it would | « 
} 


7 nt 
roimpe 


| wiches, or p 
/ sumed with — gu sto. 


| of this notice saw 


; Some very 


| course, refrain from finding a financial motive for the South 

African War—the general self-indulgence, and particularly 
the frantic desire 
| to be talked about which weleomes the interviewer; the abso- 
lite loss of decorum among fashionable women,—on these 
subjects the “ Onlooker ” delivers himself with a foree which 
recalls Juvenal when he is at his whitest heat. He is not 
always just; in denouncing the present he forgets the past. 
Luxury and self-indulgence produced a type of 
| effeminate man who thirty years ago, if he existed, did not 
parade his degeneracy.” Does he remember the Oxford dandy 
who in the “fifties” turned out about four o'clock to “ do the 
High”? But what satirist—we might say, what prophet, is not 
unjust? He cannot qualify or except. * There is none righteous ; 
no, not one,” must be the burden of his prophecy. And the 
‘*Onlooker,” it is only fair to suy, does take occasion to make 
handsome acknowledgments of better things. 
Even the passage just quoted he prefaces by saying that “the 
mass of our young men are wholly undegenerate.” The satire 
is not all invective; there is some ridieule, and very good of its 
kind. Here are some details of the society journalist of “the 
hetter sort.” “ Freddy Du Cane, “ the London 
season, proceeds to “do” the provinces :— 


the outrageous gluttony, of the affluent class; 


have 


“having “done 


“* Pars’ rain down like autumn leaves. The date and archi- 
tecture of each country house in which he stays, the size of the 
park, the head of deer, the contents of the picture-gallery ; how 


again, the artisan is as good, we are told, | the famous hook-nose came into this family or the heavy jaw into 


nd whose Roundheads; the 
gate of Glenacre Park 
all this 
historic 
ers prefer 


that; whose ancestors were Jacobites a 
haunted chamber at Coldstone Cast! 
through which the heiress cloped with the highway man- 
is the most delicious nutriment for those who love the 
and ancestral aspects of Society. Bat some of our read 








the present, and for them I reddy purveys actualities about golf- 
links and crecmebrrenle: how Lady Corisande looks her best on 
a horse and Lady Bertha pulls a capital « how the Duchess’s 
peculiar breed of ring-tailed screamers is the glory of the aviary, 
} and how the eldest son recently landed a carp which was tra- 


ditionally reputed to be three centuries old.” 
Tom Garbage,” exemplar of “the baser sort,’ does not 
get off so easily. We hear how Lerd Cramlington asks him, 
4 you going to dine an to-night?” and on his 
remarks, “By gad, what an appetite you'll 
or how Guttleby, asking his 
favourite dish, pete resents his mild 
ood” : * Conf ound it all. I know it’s 
it wasn't good. IJ asked 
it you liked it, which is quite a different thing.” One of the 
most appalling things in the milder kind—is the 
oe ‘ription of the requisition drawn up by the private secretary 


~ Are y where 
prompt “* No,” 
have to-morrow!’ Colonel 
opinion on some 
reply that “it is very 
tt wouldn’t be 





good. on my table if 


book—of the 


o a noble couple about te pay a visit :-- 


“The day began with cups of tea brought to the bedroom. 
While the Duke was dress sing, an egg beaten up in sherry was 
served to him not once, but twice. The Duke and Duchess break- 
fasted together in their private sitting-room, where the usual 
English breaktast was provided. They had their luncheon with 
their hosts and the house-party, and ate jand drank like other 
people. Particular instructions were given that at five-o'cloc k tea 
there must be something substantial in the way of eggs, sand- 
tted meat, and this me e Tlustrious ( ‘ouple con- 
Dinner t 8.30, on the limited and 
hich has supersede lt 10 where of Franca- 




















Be 


abbreviated scale 








telli. But let no one suppose that the Illustrious Ones went 
hunery to bed. When they retired supper was brought up to 
them in their private sitting-room, and a cold chicken anda bottle 


of claret were left in their bedroom as a provision against 
emergencies, 

The “ Native,” at first sight, belongs to that class of Irish- 
men which is always ready to roast a fellow-countryman. 
Further study of his volume reveals the fact that he is indit- 
ferent to the nationality. Whoever the victim, he is ready to 
turn the spit. More personality and more bitterness we have 
seldom seen ina single volume. is unfairness algo 
we cannot say, for most of the people held up to opprobrium or 
ridicule are unknown to us. There must be much if weare to 
judge by what is said of Lord Carlisle, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland for nearly eight years. He had his foibles, no doubt, 
but that he was an accomplished scholar who had the art of 
The ‘‘ Native”’ 
he notice of 
It begins with 

uncalled - for 
in her old age, not 


How far there 


eraceful oratory in perfection is beyond doubt. 
pietures him as a silly, rollicking buffoon. 
* Helen Faucit” is in the very worst iaste. 


i le 
some WHOLLY 


enthusiasm; if ends with 
disparagement. She appeared 
for her own pleasure, but to gratify the public, and it is 
years. The writer 


1 she Was near upon 


brutal to criticise the weakness of her 


her as Rosalind wher 
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sixty, and she was a marvel of activity and grace. Tha 
“Native” tells plenty of stories, some of them curiously 
characteristic. Here is an Irish ideal of a ruler :— 

“* Ah sure, I’m for Abercorn any day. Now, Carlisle, you see, 
would receive you in the most cordial way, and talk and be 
delighted to see you; ask how you were, and all that. But give 
me Abercorn. Shure there he stood, without a word, lookin’ down 
with the utmost contempt on you, just as if you were the very dirt 
of his shoe.” 





THE FUTURE OF RUSSIAN POLICY.* 
Mr. Henry Normay, who has already done much to give the 





| 


| 
| 


English reader a better appreciation of Asiatie problems, has | 
| interesting account and beautiful photographs of Samarkand, 


now increased the debt which we owe him by producing a very 
suggestive book on Russia. In the main it is based upon 
Mr, Norman's travels, which have carried him over the length 





and breadth of the Russian Empire, from Helsingfors to | 


Kashgar and Vladivostock. “This volume,” says the author, 
“is the outcome of fifteen years’ interest in Russian affairs. 


importance upon the incident by executing the murdere 
in the Russian town, with all the elaborate ceremony 
of a European death-penalty, they simply handed him over to 
the Bokharian authorities, who cut his throat in the bazaar in 
the good old way. This completely reassured the native 
authorities, who had believed that the Russians would treat 
the murder as a political offence, and make it an excuse for 
annexing the country.” 


We could easily spend a great deal more than our allotted 
space in noticing other parts of Mr. Norman's book,—his 
account of the Finnish question, his interview with Tolstoy, 
his descriptions of M. de Witte’s financial policy, his most 


and so forth. It must be enough to say that he has given a 
comprehensive and luminous picture of “the six great 
divisions of interest in contemporary Russia,—the life of her 
two capitals, her vast Siberian territory and its great railway, 


| the people and problems of the multifarious Caucasus, her 


culminating in four journeys—one of nearly twenty thousand | 


miles—in European and Asiatic Russia.” 


We need not tell | 


our readers that Mr. Norman wields a practised and fluent | 


pen, and has the art of displaying his observations in 
the light of thought. 
volume as fully as in his previous works, and no one 
who wishes to understand the life and true inwardness of 
Russia, that strange country which unites Europe and Asia 
psychologically as well as geographically, can dispense with a 
careful study of Mr. Norman's book, which is so entertaining 
that even the idlest reader who seeks amusement at the cireu- 
lating library need not fear to attack it. As a specimen 
of Mr. Norman's way of conveying his reflections, we may 
quote two or three stories which, when taken in conjunction, 
seem to us to contain the whole secret of the rapid growth of 
Russia’s Empire in Central Asia. When visiting the citadel 
of Tashkent—which no foreigner before him had ever entered 
—Mr. Norman was reminded, he tells us, of an incident 
in the history of the capture of the place by the Rus- 
sian General Chernaieff. 
hefore the dead natives had all 
before the firing had ceased, finding himself war-stained 
and uncomfortable from not having changed his clothes 
for days, he went, alone and unattended, on the very 
afternoon of his victory, in spite of the protest of his staff, to 
the vapour-baths in the native city. Such extraordinary cool- 
ness and indifference made a greater impression than all his 
Cossacks and cannon. ‘This is, indeed, how natives are taught 
who is their master, as our own earlier Indian annals abun- 
dantly show.” In juxtaposition with this story we may place 
one of the Bokharian Army, as illustrating the tactics with 
which the Chernaiefis had to contend—a story which it is 
perhaps notaltogether impertinent tocommend to the attention 
of our own War Office, which is also a little inclined to confuse 
the post hoe with the propter hoc :—“ The Amir’s forces were 





‘chiefly directs her contemporary 
This is manifested in the present | 


“After the storming, and even | 
been buried, and almost | 


new and successful empire of Central Asia, with its present 
and prospective railway system, her dependency of Finland, 
and the career and policy of the man who, under the Czar, 
development.” We desire 
rather to call attention to his excellent discussion of Russia’s 
international outlook in the near future, and especially of her 
relations to this country, in which we are glad to see that so 
well informed and perspicacious an observer takes a view closely 
akin to that which has been repeatedly maintained in these 
columns. Mr. Norman shows, in a fashion which will be con- 
vineing to the “man in the street,” and satisfactory to the 
well-informed student of the higher politics, that the great 
problem of Russian development lies in the fact that her 
policy and that which Germany has adopted under the rule of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. are advancing on convergent lines, and 
that there is almost certain to be a collision when they reach 
the common point. “The fact—as Russia sees it—is that 
Germany has deliberately placed herself athwart Russian policy 
in each one of the three paths along which Russian statesmen 
desire that their country should enjoy an unimpeded progress. 
These three paths lie in the Far East, the Near East, and toward 
the Persian Gulf. Here, then, we at last touch the danger 
zone of contemporary European politics, and the most im- 
portant factor in the future of the Russian Empire.” The 
keynote of Russian politics, no doubt, is to be found in the 
imperious desire for an outlet to “the warm water” which has 
shown itself ever since Constantinople first loomed upon 
the diplomatie horizon of St. Petersburg. That eminent 
geographer and student of mankind, Prince Kropotkin, says 
that this need for an outlet to an ice-free sea is in the blood 
of every Russian. The slow caravans, the barges on the great 
rivers, are a type of Russian ambition; these humble nomads 
think nothing of «a journey prolonged for months or years, 
provided that at last it brings them out on the open sea. 


| Like the periodical headlong migration of the lemmings, this 


once exhibiting themselves at a field-day before a Russian | 


general. 
front line threw themselves upon their backs and waved their 
legs in the air. But he was still more astonished when, in 
reply to his inquiry as to the military purport of this remark- 
able manceuvre, he was assured that it was exactly copied 
from the Russian drill! The explanation turned out to be 
that once, when Russian troops were attacking, they had been 


Suddenly, to his intense surprise, all the men in the | 


instinct is “in the blood,” and will not be denied. The ques- 
tion of the Persian Gulf, like the older questions of the 
Balkans and Manchuria, is a manifestation of this national 
ambition. Germany has chosen to plant herself in the way. 
Pan-Germanism, again, has upreared its head as an antagonist 
to Pan-Slavism. It is difficult, if not impossible, to see how a 
contest is to be avoided whenever some external influence— 


' such as the weakening of the golden bond that holds Austria 


obliged to ford a stream waist-deep, and on gaining the bank | 
they had all lain down and lifted up their legs to let the water | 


yun out of their long boots. The Bokharians, attributing the 
victory which immediately followed to this impressive strata- 
cem, had promptly incorporated it in their own tactics!” A 


third story illustrates more completely than a whole political 








. . . . . . | 

essay the methods which Russia employs in dealing with semi- | 
; ; : . 

policy of saying ‘Hands off’ to Germany and ‘ Hands off’ to 


subject races, and which are successful, thanks to her own 
national position on the border-line of Europe and Asia, as 
they could hardly be for a Western nation. A Russian rail- 
vay watchman was killed by a native of Bokhara in 1898, 
when the air was full of political unrest. The murderer was 
tried and condemned. “And then the Russians played one 
of those little master-strokes of policy which, insignificant in 
themselves, contribute so largely to their success with Oriental 
races. Instead of making a mystery and conferring great 





By Heury Norman, M.P, Illustrated. London: 


* All the Russias, 
Heinemann. [1ds.; 


oa 





together—precipitates action on either side. What is to be 
our part in this conflict ? Hitherto our policy has been of the 
most vacillating and unsatisfactory kind; it has been, as Sir 
Edward Grey neatly described it, “a policy which combined 
in a most extraordinary way the disadvantages both of yield- 


|ing and of resistance, without getting the advantages of 


W: | better understanding with Russia for which he pleads so per- 


either course.” As Mr. Norman puts it, it has been “the 
Russia, and still doing nothing, while both countries steadily 
advanced until British interests found themselves between 
them like a nut in a nut-cracker.” We are still “ putting our 
money on the wrong horse”’ by our stupid fashion of keeping 
up the old notion that Russia is necessarily an enemy 
whose hostility cannot be conciliated. Mr. Norman shows in 
his concluding chapters how a change of policy in the Persian 
Gulf, while giving up nothing that is of the least importance 
to our own Empire, would furnish the opportunity of that 
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suasively. The truth is that Russian interests and our own 
are perfectly reconcilable,—far more so than ours and those of 
Germany, where there is the great consideration of trade 
rivalry in the way. Mr. Normanassures us from his “personal 
knowledge” that “the ablest and most powerful statesmen of 
Russia would welcome a definite and far-reaching reconciliation 
and adjustment, if they could be convinced of British sincerity 
and consistency.” Of course this was written before the 
Japanese Alliance had been announced to complicate matters, 
and there is still uncertainty as to the terms which the Govern- 
ment may have offered in return for Germany's neutrality 
during thelate war. But we still hold that a really strong and 
broad-minded statesman, who could shake himself clear of 
prejudice and rise above the mists of the lower diplomacy, 
could bring about that “good and lasting understanding 
between the two nations” which Mr. Norman regards as “ not 
only desirable above all things, but also well within the range 
of possibility.” Perbaps the highest praise which we can give 
to this book is to say that it should he of real assistance in 
educating people in general up to the level of such an 
enterprise. 


+ 








NOVELS. 

AHANA.* 
THE author of Ahana, to judge from internal evidence 
as from the absence of any mention of previous works on the 
title-page, is a novice. The faults of construction are obvious; 
the story is loosely knit, and the author, in regard to the 
treatment of detail, shows at times a complete innocence of 
the art of omission. Yet when technical criticism has done 
its worst, there remains much to charm and please in this 
sympathetic and wholesome tule of Anglo-Indian society. 
The types are in the main familiar enough—the honest 
soldier, the intriguing widow, the saintly padre—but they 
are handled with an ingenuous freshness which lends them 
vitality and interest. Better still, however, is the invincible 
optimism betrayed in the portraits of the two most attractive 
personages in the story,—the Anglo-Indian Cinderella who 
gives her name to the romance, and the intrepid and 
chivalrous little boy who forms a link between hero and 
heroine. Each of them furnishes a proof of the abiding force 
of heredity rising superior to squalid surroundings, and if 
in the case of the heroine her unselfishness is pushed to 
superhuman lengths, and the contrivance of the final catas- 
trophe lacks the inevitable quality of high tragedy, one 
cannot say that the picture is altogether inconsistent with 
that capacity for self-sacrifice which the experience of every- 
day life proves to exist in the heart of any non-revolting 
daughter. 


as well 


The story, like so many Anglo-Indian tales, has its origin in 
the Mutiny. Coloneland Mrs. Frankland, the heroine’s parents, 
both perish in the massacre, but an Indian nurse hides their 
child for a while in the bazaar, and then, intercepting an 
Englishman named Wilson and his Kurasian wife on their 
flight, entrusts her charge to the fugitives. Twenty years 
elapse, in which the Englishman has brought up Abana as his 
own. child, concealing from her the secret of her parentage, 
and indemnifying himself for the gift of life and maintenance 
hy appropriating the money and jewels handed over to him by 
the nurse. Wilson himself, besides losing caste by his 
marriage, has forfeited an appointment owing to dishonesty, 
and when we renew acquaintance with Ahana it is as the 
member of a Eurasian household, looked upon askance 
by the officers and officials of the station, and, what 
more, believing herself to be a Eurasian. Thus 
it comes about that when Denis Pensarm, the honest 
soldier, falls in love with her, she resolutely refuses to com- 
promise his expectations—he has just unexpectedly been 
adopted by a rich uncle—by a marriage which friends 
and family cannot but regard as a mésulliance. Meantime 
Wilson, to extricate himself from grave financial troubles, is 
doing his utmost to force the girl to marry a rich but un- 
attractive Eurasian, the attractive widow is doing her utmost 
toentrap the honest soldier, and all the while there awaits 
him at home a charming English girl, the playmate of his 
childhood, and the only child and heiress of his next-door 


is 


= 
his 
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By K. M. Edge. 











neighbour. Eventually the barriers that stand in the way of 
Ahana’s engagement are broken down by the discovery of her 
parentage. Here we may observe that it was extremely im- 
probable that so clever 2 girl—and one, moreover, who was 
absolutely free from all external traces of Eurasian birth— 
should have been kept in the dark so long. The exigencies of 
the plot rather than correspondence with the facts of life 
demand that she should sacrifice herself to her family and the 
worthless loafer she bas been taught to regard as her father,— 
indeed, the sense of filial duty (based on inexplicable ignorance 
of her origin) is the only possible explanation of her patience 
and forbearance. Still, though framed rather to win happiness 
for others than to achieve it in her own person, Akana’s lot is 
far from being pitiable; her magnanimity is very touchingly 
drawn, and while the actual description of the catastrophe is 
most unconvincing, the results achieved by her final act of 
heroism largely reconcile the reader to the cost at which they 
are purchased, 








Scud. By Ernest G. Henham. (T. Burleigh. 6s.)—Canada 
and the late “seventies” are the time and place of Mr. Henham’s 
excellent novel, Scud. The book is infinitely better than its title, 
which gives no idea of the charm of its open-air adventures by 
flood and field. The story of the old Scotchman who, as King of 
the Mountain, founds «2 new Jerusalem with what he holds to be 
regenerated African negroes is interesting, but perhaps the real 
charm of the book lies in the heroine, Wapiti, a supposed Nort! 
American Indian maiden, in reality the daughter of the King of 
the Mountain named above. The awful fate of the 
who forces an entrance for the Indians to Jerusalem ¢ 
blowing up the “city of ants,” is haunting, and if impossible, at 
The probabilities are that the story of the 


man Saul, 


ity by 





any rate ben trovato. 
tracking of Saul by armies of ants and of his death is hardly 


an exaggeration. No one who heard Miss Mary Kingsley’s 


| dire accounts of the feats of the driver ants in West Africa 
ean doubt that ants are capable of a vast amount of 


organisation, and in Mr. Henham’s story this organisation is 
turned to a most vindictive end. The characters in the book are 
not pegs on which adventures are hung, but men and women (or 
rather men and a woman) who act from reasoned motives. Asa 
detail, we wish that Mr. Henham had not conceived the idea that 
his hook would be more effective with the chapters arranged 
under totally separate headings, as though they were short stories. 
As the first chapter is not particularly attractive, and no one 
“wades ” through the beginning of a book of short stories for the 
sake of the end, this plan may probably have a daunting effect on 
readers who take up the book for pleasure. The present writer 
was reading the book in the course of business,—a business which 
became a pleasure. Had this not been the case, undoubtedly the 
book would have been thrown aside as a collection of short stories 
which, judged from the first specimen, were poor. And good 
novels are sufficiently rare for the overlooking of this specimen to 
he most unfortunate. 

Breachley, Black Sheep. By Louis Becke. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—Under the above unattractive title Mr. Becke gives us what 
ean only be deser uiple of book-making. Breachley, Blaci: 
Sheep has nothing to distinguish it from the usual commonplace 
adventures of the Australian wastrel. ‘There is hardly a trace of 
Mr. Becke’s charm of description and imagination. The book is 
story that will appeal chiefly to 
young people is indeed a most grave fault. We confess that we 
had vather Mr. Becke allowed his talent to remain in a napkin 
than that he had used it to persuade even one youth of generous 
impulses that to be a foul-mouthed, swaggering ne’er-do-weel is 
rather a fine thing than otherwise. 

Out in China. By Mrs. Archibald Little. (A. Treherne and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—The primary object of this book may be said to be that 
of 2 political pamphlet. People in England do not think enough 
about China, or, if they think, probably think wrong. This is 
really what Mrs. Archibald Little has to say; but then the 
ordinary reader of fiction has to be considered. <A bride goes out 
to Mr. Lindsay in China, but unhappily the wrong one; it should 
have been the aunt; it is the niece. Hence troubles which it is 
not difficult to imagiue. There are some good things in the story ; 
but this loujours perdrix of unlawful love, served up everywhere 
So, at least, it seems 





ibed as as 





absolutely unmoral, which in a 


and anywhere, is really beyond all bearing. 


| tous; but multitudes of people must like it, for there is little else 


in novels, or on the stave. 

Miss Dec By Philip Treherne. (T: Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—This is one of the novels which remind us ina 
way of Mr. Vincent Crunu.)>s’s dramatic ideal, the putting of 
real pumps and so forth on the stage. No one can question the 


Chesterton's ision. 
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That they are common- 

One exception we inust 
the wealthy Miss Chester- 
She is a schemer, anid 


reality of Mr. Treherne’s characters. 

place in the extreme is another matter. 
make. Miss Everitt, the companion of 
ton, is far too independent in manner. 
schemers are bound to be diplomatic. 

without hesitation,—that Mr. 'Treherne makes a very lively show- 
He is always entertaining, and gives a certain air of 


One thing may be siid 


man. 
novelty even to the most familiar puppeis. 

Mary Neville. By A. F. Slade. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 
Mary Neville is described by the sub-title as “a woman who 
The “too much,” to put the matter briefly 
one, in this instance, 


attempted too much.” 


and pla 


” 





nly, is to reform a “ ne’er-do-weel, 
with the peculiarly hopeless weakness of alcoholism. It will be 
seen, then, that we have here a problem of psychology, with a 
dach of p The unhappy Val Nelson’s malady 
had its origin—let ‘ ke a note—in the copious use of 
stimulants when he was treated in boyhood for a very bad case of 
hings are best left to 








siology thrown in. 


ta 
ta 


docti 





typhoid. Our own feeling is that these 
books of casuistry or of But the novel-reading public 
seem to think otherwise, and they must have, we suppose, what 
they want. Here, then, they will find as full a dish of horrors as 
they could desire. So much for the matter of the story; as for 
the execution, it is well written, though somewhat verbose. 


3: ° 


medtcime, 
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NETTLESHIP’S LECTURES ON THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 

By Richard Lewis Nettleship, 

Edited by G. R. 


Lectures on the Republic of Plato. 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College} Oxford. 


Benson, of Balliol College, Oxford. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) | 


—This book is really » new edition of the second volume of Mr. 
Nettleship’s “ Philosophical Lectures and Reinains” as given to 





1 





the world by Messrs. Bradley end Benson four years ago. We are 
pleased, and not surprised, to see that it has been ealled for. My. 


Lewis Nettleship was, as many know, a fine and careful scholar 
and a most amiable t wnworldly spirit. A large part of his 
powers and gifts were absorbed, and so far as outward show went 
lost, in devoted work for Balliol College, its machinery and its 





men, during some twenty or five-and-twenty years. 


nothing, if may almost be said in a sense he wrote nothing, him- 
thing, if may almost 1 Lin a sense he wrot thing, ] 





| addressed most of his eriticisim, ct 
! painting, little to literature or musi 
ae > . . . . . * . 
/ But it would be very misleading to infer from this the relative 


——— 
Pericles when he spoke of Athens as the “ school of Greace ” wag 
obviously thinking first, not of her musie,or even her literature, 
but of her architecture and sculpture. Further, Plato in a fainons 
passage speaks most strongly of the influence of sights as 
well as sounds in education. And he may have had, and 
probably had, much less fault to find with Athenian sculpture 
than with Athenian music. Mr. Ruskin, the English Plato, 
cal as well as aesthetie, to 
', hardly any to the theatre, 











md 


educational influence of these arts on Enclishmen. In some 
ges, again, if they are correctly reported, the moral is rathey 
strange. “We rightly feel,’ we are told, “that it rests with 
people themselves to decide whether they are justified in keeping 
themselves alive when their usefulness is gone.” This of course 
would sanction suicide or euthanasia. Plato, who seems to advocate 
infanticide and promiscuity, would no doubt have allowed much 
more than euthanasia; but should we to-day n advo- 
cating either? But the book must be judged as a whole and for 
the purpose for which it was intended. Its merit lies in its 
unostentatious thoroughness, its honest endeavour to ascertain 
and interpret Plato’s essential caning, avoiding all overstatement 
even to the repression of interest. In these respects it will be 
found to grow upon the reader as he proceeds. If, then, the student 
wants tounderstand the “ Republic” in itself and in its relation to 
current Greek ideas, he eannot do better than read Mr. Nettleship ; 
if he wants illustration, let him turn to Mr. Bosanquet’s “ Com- 
panion”; but if he wants to realise the greatness, the radiant 
brilliancy, of the “ Republic,” and its place in the world of letters, 


passa 


he right i 





let him read his Jowett. 








DR. GRANVILLE, 

The Life of the Hon. and Very Reverend Denis Granville. By 
the Rev. Roger Granville. (Pollard and Co., Exeter.)—We 
hut think that much of this volume might have been 
The controversy between Bishop Cosin 


cannot 


omitted with advantage. 


/ and Dy. Granville, his impecunious son-in-Jaw, is anything but 


| f° 
edifying. 


He published } 


self. Butfor twenty years his annual lectures on Plato’s “Republic” | 


3 in Balliol and in Oxford. 





were one of the standard course 


These | 


lectures as recovered from the notes made partly by the editor | 


and others in 1885, partly by pupils of a younger generation in 
1887 and 1888, constitute the present vohune. 
book inevitably suffers from the manner of its production. 
notorious how seldom even good lectures make quite a evod 
hook. There it is exceptions, such as Maine's 
“Ancient Law,” or Stanley’s “Jewish Chureh.” Lectures, 
again, may form the basis of an excellent book. Mr. Jowett’s 
classical work on Plato, both translation and introductions, begar 
in lectures. But these were worked wy and rewritten many times 
before they took the final artistic shape in which they now stand. 
Mr. Nettleship’s lectures have had no such advantage. They 
appear as just what they were,—working lectures of the class- 
room, delivered orally, having for their one object the presenta- 
{ion to students, who were supposed to carry the original in their 
mind, of the analysis and meaning of successive portions of Plato’s 
greatest dialogue. As such a help to the student they could 
hardly be better. They give him the meaning, carefully dis- 
entangled and rearranged, in a lucid and logical order. But prose 
im, though helps to its understanding, are rather 


are, true, 


analyses of a poe 
dull reading. 
vanishes. And the “ Republic” isa prose poem, one of the noblest 
in the world, and suffers and loses in proportion when thus 
The result is a very useful but not a very exhilarating 
volune. Mr. Nettleship’s writing on Plato has not the brillianey 
and literary quality either of Jowett’s or of Pater’s writing on the 
same subject. The style is ordinary and sometimes poor, as, for 
instance, when he speaks of “spreaders of culture,” or says that 
Plato “ writes with crying evils in his eye.” But if unadorned, it 
abounds in sound and discriminating and suggestive remarks, such 
as “that the dialogue of Bunyan is the best analogy in English 
literature to that of Plato,” or again, “that what economists call 
the pe ‘ciple of the division of labour is to Plato not an economic 
but a moral principle,” or “that the modern conception which 
inost answers to the Greek idea of measure (in arts) is that of law.” 
Some criticisms are more doubtful. For instance, Mr. Nettleship 
says that because Plato does not attack Greek sculpture as he 
attacks Greek music, it is a justifiable inference that the existence 
of great sculpture in Greece was not so important an educational 
This is building on a very slender basis. 


treated. 


influence as we suppose. 


The poetry, and with it the charm, evaporates and | 


As literature the | 
Ji is j 


| fession and was a 











Emerson, jun. 
; —Mr. Emerson 
= i , ‘ . 

fessor Georg Gervinus (of Heidelbcrg:) 


It is enough, if not too much (as materials for the his- 
torian), to have printed it once; to reprint it secims wholly super- 
fluous. On the other hand, there are many interesting things in 
the hook. Dr. Granville’s regulations for his houschold show us a 
curious picture of rigorous discipline, from which even the strictest 


rule of to-day has fallen far. Five in winter and four in summer 
was the hour for rising; fasting and abstinence were enforced by 


the cogent method of cutting off meals; all games, &e., were to 
locked up from Thursday night to Monday morning. Dr. 
advanced High Churchinan (he practised con- 
nonjuror), and what he says about the French 
Protestants is, in view of this, peculiarly worth considering. He 
acknowledges their claim to be a true Church of Christ, and 
strongly enjoins communicating in their places of worship. Dr. 
Granville was promoted to the Deanery of Durham in 1684, Here, 
again, we get a good deal of reading that is curious rather than 
edifying. Lord Crewe, then Bishop, was anxious to induce Gran- 
ville to take the Mastership of Sherburne, and leave the Deanery 
to Crewe’s nephew. He was not successful. Granville obtained 
the Deanery, and kept his other preferments,—he was a pluralist, 
possibly a little more shameless than the average ecclesiastic of 
the time. These preferments must have amounted to more than 
£2,000 per annum, equal to about £6,000 in purchasing power. 
He had the grace, however, to give up all for principle’: sake. His 
financial history is discreditable in the extreme; but this sacrifice 
weighs heavily on the other side. 


1 
be 


Granville was an 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A History of the Nineteenth Century, Yeur by Year. By Edwin 
vols. (P. F. Collier and Son, New York.) 
prints by way of introduction an essay by Pro- 
condemned 


” 
which was 
when it appeared in 18538. It may be doubted whether, in view oF 
all that has happened since that year, he would have expressed 
himself in the same way in 1902. Anyhow, it is very interesting 





| as showing the view of a philosophic German Radical half a 


century ago. There is no need to follow Mr. Emerson through 
his narrative. We have found it, as far as our examination has 
gone, carefully put together, and maintaining a fair sense of pro- 
portion,—no easy matter when the events of a century so full 
of a variety of interests have to be crowded into an average of 
less than twenty pages for each year. (We must point out, 
however, a very serious mistake on p. 968, where there is & 
strange confusion between Gwalior and the Punjaub. The Sikhs 
are said to have fought against the British at Maharajpur, while 
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— 


“all Sindia made common cause against the foreigner.”) Mr. Bell. 2s. net.)—There is really no need to say more about this little 
[imerson's tone is often neutral: when he has to declare himseli he | 


seems reasonable and candid. His work will be found useful : 
book of reference. We would suggest, if it attains an adequate 
suceess, the publication, by way of supplement, of a really 
effective index. Twelve pa: not sufficient for a century. 


3 are 
“André,” “ Ashburton,” “ Venezuela,” are missing words. 











BIRD AND BEAST LIFE IN AMERICA. 


Beasts of the Field. By William J. Long. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. (Ginnand Co.)—Birds of the Air. Same Author, Ilus- 
trator, and Publishers. (7s. Gd. each.)—These are two entirely 
charming books of animal lore; perfect in form, fascinating in 
substance, full of the enchantment of a reverent enthusiasm for 
Nature and Nature's ways, rich in the results of observation, and 
most beautifully and delicately illustrated. Mr. Long has 
observed the creatures and described them. Mr. Copeland draws 
them and covers the margins—even breaks into the paragraphs— 
with the daintiest little beasts and birds, flying, tumbling, crawl- 
ing, caressing, snapping, squabbling, cooing. And, because the 
books are American, there is the added charm of the Indian names, 
musical, onomatopeic, fabulous. The squirrel is ‘Meecko,’ the 
mischief-maker; the caribou deer is ‘Megaleep,’ the wanderer ; 
the kingfisher is ‘ Koskomenos’; the horned owl is * Kookoos- 
kooos’; the field-mouse is ‘Tookhees, the *fraid one” Mr. Long 
isa close observer, and he writes of what he has seen in solitary 
rambles, of creatures he has drawn to him by the gift of quict 
attraction that marks the born naturalist. But he sees with the 
poet’s mind, and he reads with human sympathy and a moralist’s 





eye for conduct and judgment the deeds and destinies of his | 


wild friends of the wood. he story of the lonely squirrel that 


took to robbing nests and was killed by a mob of angry birds is | 


And the description of the caribou school 
by example how to jump 


quite a moral tale. 
where the Megaleeps are taught 


and how to follow their leader deserves the attention of 
hewildered manavers and teachers of our human schools at 
home. ‘There is only one fault in the book, and that i 
wu fault of omission. Mr. Long completely ignores the dis- | 


crepancies and overlappings of the American and Euglisn 


The consequence is that the critical English 


iuimal 
nomenclatures. 
schoolboy who reads of robins pecking a wicked squirrel to death 
will perhaps impatiently toss the book away as untrustworthy,— 
unless he is a reader of Wendell Holmes, and remembers the 
allusion to the day when young Americans were misled by the 
English books with local colour not fitting the new country. Inthe 
hooks that came from England “ the robin was a little domestic bird 
that fed at table instead of a great fidgety, jerky, whooping thrush.” 
But the whooping thrush (Turdus migratorius) of North America 
had a red breast like the robin of England, and so the name 
was given to him; and it was a mob of whooping thrushes, not 
robin redbreasts, that did ‘ Meeko, the mischief-maker, to death. 
By a similar transference of names the ruffed grouse of New 
England is calleda partridge and sometimes a pheasant, though he 
is, in fact, neither. ‘These things must be borne in mind when 
reading Mr. Long’s books, and we hope that when a new edition 
is called for, the information and the warning will be given in a 
prefatory note. 





A CATHOLIC GUIDE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

A Catholic Guide to Westminster Abbey. By Evie William 
Leslie, S.J. (Sands and Co. 2s, 6d.)—A “Catholic” guide to 
Westminster Abbey of course, & Roman Catholie guide. 
None the less, 





means, 


this little book with its delicate drawings of 


i and I for one 





different parts of the Abbey as they were, or may be supposed to | 


have been, before the Reformation, or in the interlude of Mary’s 
reign, will have interest for many who do belong to the 
Association can endear anything to us, and 


4 


not 





Roman Communion. 
there is something from an historical point of view to be said 


even for the confusion of tombs and monuments, and the hustling 
secularities of the Abbey as it is. But there is also much 


Abbey given 


intended, and 


to be said for the pious aspiration after an 


back entirely to the uses for which if was first 
redeemed from all desecrating marks of vandalisin,—frivolous or 
fanatical. Father Leslie’s little volume is written with great 


simplicity and in good literary style. It is, in short, a book as 
well as a guide, and visitors to the Abbey will find in it some 
legends of saints and incidents of history for which they will look 


in vain in their Baedeker. 








A BROWNING ANTHOLOGY. 
Well: being Optimistic Thoughts from the Writings of 
Selected by Graham ilope. (Howard Wilfred 


All’s 


Robert Browning. 








It is a collection of 
a vivid and vigorous 


Browning anthology than is told by its title. 
thoughts all tending t f 
faith wrung out of the Browning is a poet 
who gains by being treated in this way. His work is certainly 
voluminous if not certainly obscure, and it is not always easy to 
e line came that flashed a light. One finds, 
sin looking through these 


owards the optimism o 


exper ience of life. 


remember where tl] 


again, many dimly remembered passag 
modest pages, and sometimes, with a start 
foundly true was not sv iuch common property 
thirty years ago, when Browning put it into somebody’s mouth, as 
‘A 


spent in discovering that, of the half-dozen 


, one realises how pro- 
une thought 


it now is. For example, this from “The Soul’s Tragedy”: 


philosopher’s life 
truths | 
states it 


ie knew when a child, such an one is a lie, as the world 
l then, after a weary lapse of years, and 
it becomes a truth again after all, as hoa 
it and view it a different relation 
so he restates it, to the confusion of some- 


in ‘f 
mM set 


terms; an 
plenty of hard thinking, 
happens to newly co 
with the others: and 
time.’ 


body ey ‘ i | 


l aer ilk 


’ 








SAVAGE ISLAND. 

Savage Island: it of a Sojourn in Nivé and Tonga. By 
Basil Thomson, Governor of Dartmoor. (J. Murray. 7s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Thomson has accustomed us to look for readable work at his 
It is a pleasant 
Polynesia knows how to 
formally received under British pro- 
the pretty little 


an Acco 


hands, and Savage Island is not disappointing. 
account of the island which alone in 
work, and which in 1900 was 


tection, Mv. Thomson playing the chief part 








} 





game,as it Was in this instance. The Colony of New Zealand 
annexed Niue in about six months time, and thus was averted the 
difficulty of the Protectorate. My. Thomson as usual gives us 
some pleasant character-sketches, carefully collected folk-lore, a 


few fragments of folk-song, and native letters. Mr. Thomson has 


seen Tonga in three phase under the dictatorship of Mr, Baker 


in 1886, when Minister of Kine George in 189], and in 1900, when, 


phhat 


leaving it under a then nominal British Protectorate, My. Thom- 


son observes: * The scattered group has been under one King as 
long as tradition runs; its people have played a notable part in 


the history of the Pacitie as navigators, conquerors, and colonists ; 
should be grieved if the last native State in the 
Pacifie should pass away.” 





New China and Old: Personal Recollections of Thirty Ye ars. 
the Ven. Arthur FE. Moule. Third edition. (Seeley and Co. 
—This reprint of what has become almost a classic to Church 
Missionary Society readers will be specially acceptable to them 
at the present time. Ta it general readers will find a series of 
personal observations on Chinese life, well illustrated with half- 


Ly 


5s.) 


tone blocks. 


Chest. By Mary A. Boultbee. (W. 
The “Tron Chest” is in the parish of 
North Riding of Yorkshire. In 
» old parish churches, it has many interest- 


Gleanings Fron an Tron 


Dresser and Sons.) 
St. Mary’s Hornby, in the 


common with all the 
ing features, and 2 careful student will find much to repay him. 


il I 


Gardens 
This 
erest 


om gland and 
ond t of 
) 


ras the first, and has 


Formal 
Inigo Triggs. 


Scotland. Part II. By I 
Mr. Inigo 'lriges’s Formal 
pictures and plans 
of many well-known and beautiful places, among them Hampton 

Hatfield, and Levens. The details, too, such as leaden 
vases and snun-divls, are well worth Jooking at, and should suggest 
lclightful ideas to the gardener. 








s int ing 





Gardens is 
Cowrt, 


many ‘ 


By Dr. Thomas Campion. (A. C. Curtis, the Astolat 
2s.)—This reprint from the original edition is a 
It is bound in white and gold, and beauti- 
fully printed on cream-coloured paper. This is not the place to 
review Caimpion’s verses, but old friends will weleome him in this 
form, which will also, no doubt, win him new admirers. 


Songs. 
Press, Guildford. 
charming little book. 


We the first mumber, or, to be more precise, 2 
“special Imperial issue,” of a new humorous illustrated penny 
veekly, for which the appropriate title John Bull has been 
Many of the contributions, which are of the nature 
of piéces of considerable merit. Sir Lewis 
Morris furnishes a Coronation Ode; and “A. P. G.” a eulogy of 
“Tmperial Brotherhood.” In the domain of humour the out- 
standing feature of the number is a delightfully witty Latin 
Coronation Eclogue by “A. D. G. not unfamiliar to 
readers of the Spectator—in which a shepherd and a citizen strike 
an eminently modern bargain enabling the former to witness the 





welcome 


revived. 


d’ occasion, are 


”*—initials 
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Coronation procession. We may quote the lines in which the citizen, 
who has two windows to hire, propounds the terms of the contract : 


‘*jam venit in mentem ratio me teque juvandi: 
tu modo fac siccas quae maduere genas. 
aspicis inscriptos passim medicamina colles, 
utque ferant variae nomina mercis agri : 
pistor et Hovis adest, fuerant ubi pastor ovisque, 
oceupat et totum pharmacopola nemus : 
huie jecur est curae, pulmo sanatur ab illo: 
pars cupio tanti, si licet, esse chori. 
saponum longe dctergentissimus ille est 
quem facio: vestes (ecrede) lavare nequit : 
cujus saponis si me praeconia passim 
inter agros gratis proposuisse sines, 
ecce tibi geminas cupio donare fenestres ! 
hoc tabi lugenti quod medeatur erit.” 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. 

We have received a popular edition of The Rise ef Wellington, 
by Earl Roberts, V.C. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 6d.) 
The Commander-in-Chief has added a new preface, dated the 
last day of March last. “I can bear testimony, not only to the 
(British soldier's} discipline, courage, and endurance, but also to 
his uniformly humane conduct towards the inhabitants of the 
country with which we are fighting.” When, later on, he speaks 
of the “interested and unscrupulous traducers” by whom “ our 
troops in South Africa have been persistently vilified” he has our 
Doubtless there are good reasons why he 


hearty sympathy. 
But it must never Ve forgotten that the note 


should not specify. 
of calumny was sounded in this country. 
of War who spoke of “ methods of barbarism.” 





The Words of Jesus. By Gustav Dalnan. Authorised English 
Version by D. M. Kay, B.D. (‘T.and I. Clark. 7s. 6d.)—Professor 
Dalman’s contention is that our Lord spoke Aramaic, and that 
consequently in estimating the Greck documents which are now 
the only record of His utterances we must always keep in mind 


It was an ex-Minister | 


| 


{ 
| 


| 








this factor. Sometimes, it seems to us, an expression is considered | 
to be Semitic which is sufficiently good Greek. What, for instance, | 


is non-Greck in éA@odca mpooexiver? Much, however, of the intvo- 
duction, in which these non-Greek expressions are noted, is un- 
questionably true. Still more valuable and suggestive ave the 
sections in which Professor Dalman traces “ Fundamental Ideas” 
which the Greek has but imperfectly assimilated. dvvauis, for 
instance, is a Jewish expression for God, and St. Luke uses it, but 
apparently thinking that it might not be intelligible to Gentile 
readers, he adds rod @eod, which really is tautological. We cannot 
examine the volume in detail, but it will certainly repay study. 
Books on the Coronation continue, of course, to appear. Much 
pains, we doubt not, have been spent on The Coronation Bool, by 
Jocelyn H. T. Perkins, M.A. (Isbister and Co., 10s. 6d. net), who, as 
Sacrist of Westminster Abbey, may be supposed to have an oflicial 
claim to deal with the subject. Mr. Perkins speaks of “the 
splendid ceremonial which once surrounded the ‘ hallowing’ of our 
English Monarchs, and of which only a fragment remains to-day.” 
The “fragment” seems to most of us considerable, and on the 
whole not inadequate. No ceremonial could be adequate to the 
occasion. The centre of gravity has, so to speak, shifted its 
place. The Warrior-King of England was in one way a far more 
important, in another a far less important, personage than the 
constitutional ruler of Britain on either side of the seas. 
Taken as a whole, whatever may have been dropped or 
curtailed, this Coronation must mean far more than any of 
the great functions which have preceded it. Still, the lore 
which Mr. Perkins has industriously collected is full of interest. 
The illustrations, too, are copious and instructive. Imperial 
and Royal Coronations, by the Very Rev. Archimandrite Eustathius 
Metallinos (Henry Frowde, 2s. Gd. net), gives a comparative 
view of the Greek, Russian, and English Coronation Services, 
the prayers, &e., being given both in Greek and English, while the 
needful preliminary information is supplied by an introduction. 
We note with pleasure the Archimandrite Metallinos’s good 
wishes for friendship between the Greek and Anglican Churches. 
On our side there need be no diiliculties as long as we do not 
surrender our liberties. But are there none on the other? Would 
not a bride of the Anglican Communion be required to renounce, 
not to say anathematise it, were she to marry an orthodox Greek ? 
The Crowning of Monarchs, by the Very Rev. A. P. Purey-Cust, 
D.D. (Isbister and Co., 1s. net), isa reprint of a paper published some 
five years ago in Good Words. With these may be mentioned, as 
an appropriate gift for the coming time, Victoria, the Good Queen 
Eleanor Bulley (Wells Gardner. Darton, 











and Empress, by 





| returned to the subject in 1897. 
Besant took up the subject in an address delivered in the Win- 


| writes. 


and Co., 1s.), now in a fourth edition. This is a miniature 
volume weighing some two ounces. Other volumes of the same 
kind have been published, having for their subjects the King and 
the Queen, of whom short biographies are given. These may 
be safely commended as pleasing memorials of a great occasion 
There is also a Coronation Autograph Book, with designs by 
Charles Robinson, and the Midget London, which may serve asi 
useful and easily portable guide. With these we may noi 
inappropriately connect a work planned and executed on a much 
larger scale, The King Alfred Millenary, by Alfred Bowker (Mac- 
millan and Co., 7s. 6d. net). This is “a Record of the Proceedings 
of the National Commemoration.” There was a commemoration 
of King Alfred’s birth at Wantage in 1849, but not on a very 
striking scale. Myr. Frederic Harrison must have the credit of 
advocating an adequate celebration of the Millenary as long ago 
as 1888 (in “ A New Calendar of the Lives of Great Men”). He 
In the following year Sir Walter 





chester Guildhall. The writer of this volume was in the chair, 
as Mayor of the city, on that occasion, and he must feel much 
satisfaction in the success which has followed his efforts. The 
volume which he now gives is, as regards both the text and the 
illustrations, worthy of the occ: 

Loudon: Historie and Social. By Claude De La Roche Francis. 
2 vols. (H. IT. Coates, Philadelphia.)—We cannot give praise 
too high to Mr. Francis for the pains which he has taken 
in putting together these two volumes. They are an instructive 
summary of the history of London, The author divides his work 
chronologically. There are ten periods, beginning with “ Roman” 
and ending with “ Victorian London.” It is evident that he has 
carefully studied the available authorities on each, and the result 





ion. 


| is a comprehensive view of the whole which it would not be easy 


to match elsewhere. What we seem to miss is the personal 
acquaintance with the actual place which alone is capable of 
making us realise what it was and what itis. We do net doubt 
that Mr. Francis has perainbulated the great city about which he 
Indeed, he tells usas much. But this does not suffice. 
We venture to say that only a Londoner who has lived 
his life in London, and has inherited family traditions 
about it, could give the subject an adequate treatment. Do 
Several Londoners with these qualifi- 
Is it possible to suppose that the same 


we say “a Londoner” 
cations would be wanted. 
man could write about riverside London and legal London, about 
the City and about the Northern suburbs, about Mayfair and St. 
And then there is the consideration of space. Here we 
How many would be wanted ? 


Giles ? 
have two good-sized volumes. 
Walford and Thornbury’s work is much larger than this ; yet if any 
one who turns up in their book the particular spot which he 
knows best, he will probably think the account somewhat meagre. 
Possibly some one may say, to adapt what Rasselas said to Imlae: 
“ Enough; you have convinced me that no one can write a history 
of London.” So we may come back to our starting-point that this 
is a good book. It is well illustrated in its way; but we do not 
see the interesting out-of-the-way corners which charm the real 


| lover of London. 








The Rise of Religious Liberty in America. By Sanford A. Cobb. 
(Macmillan and Co. 17s. net.)—There is much that is sound and 
useful in My. Cobb’s second chapter, entitled “'The Old World 
idea,” and giving a continuous account of the relation between 
the temporal and spiritual from Constantine onwards. We musi 
take, however, exception to the statement, made, it seems to us, in 
the very crudest way, that “as a distinct institution the Church 
of England owes its existence to the Act of Parliament, 153s.” 
Before this, according to Mr. Cobb, “there was a Church of Eng- 
land, but it was an integral part of the Church of Rome.” Yet a 


| Roman Bull could not be published in England without the permis- 


sion of the Crown. Nothing, on the other hand, could be a better 
established fact than the oflicial continuity of the Church. It 
Pole was a successor of Cranmer and Warham, so Parker was a 
successor of Pole. Does Pole belong to the succession of Primates 
which began in 1538? In the early religious history of the 
American Colonies and their relations to the Home Government 
Mr. Cobb is more at home. Sometimes, we think, he is scarcely 
sufliciently judicial in tone, expressing a personal opinion with an 
excessive emphasis. His book, however, which we would gladly 
treat at greater length did circumstances permit, is a contribution 
to Church history of no inconsiderable value. 

Songs of England’s Glory. (Isbister and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a pretty little book bound in Royal blue, and containing a 
selection of some eighty poems, most of them well known, though 
others have yet to win their way toa large public favour. We 
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may mention among these “England,” by Mr. W. W. Campbe! | 


(a Canadian poet), Mr. Neil Munro’s “To Exiles,” and “The 

Australian Commonwealth,” by John Bernard O’Hara. We 
not help saying that the prefatory notices to the pieces do not 
add to the reader’s pleasure or information. If only four lines 
could be given to Felicia Hemans, why expend two of them on the 
irrelevant statement that her husband’s health was “broken by 
his sufferings in the retreat on Corunna” 


can- 


From Slave to College: the Life Story of Book2r Washington. By 
G. Holden Pike. (T. Fisher lone ls. 6d.)\—Wo reviewed 
some little time ago Mr. Booker Washington’s Autobiography. 
Mr. Pike has taken some of the impo:iant points of the story, and 
made out of them an appreciation of this remarkable man. Mr. 
Pike is not unacquainted with the circumstances of the case, and 
his appreciation of the man and his work is valuable. 


A Pioneer of Imperial Federation in Canada. By Sir Frederick 
Young, K.C.M.G. (George Allen. ‘%s. 6d.)—This is an interesting 
book, and worth careful study. ‘That the bond between the 
Mother-country and the Colonies will, or indeed ought to, take 
the form of “ Imperial Federation” is more than we should lik 
to affirm. 


Empire. This volume derives additional attractions from the 
series of portraits of Canadian statesmen with which it is | 
illustrated. 


New Epirions.— Liber Precwin Publicarui Ecclesiae Anglicaince. 
A. Gulielmo Bright, 8.1.P., et P. G. Medd, A.M. 
5s. net.)—This is a reprint of the fourth edition (1890), 
with corrections rendered necessary by the accession of King 
Edward VII. Hygiene and Public Health, by Arthur News- 
holme, M.D. (G. Gill and Sons, 1s. 6d.), has to a great extent 
heen rewritten. The twenty years that have passed since the 
work first appeared have done much to revolutionise the science 
of hygiene. 


Co. 











(For Publications of the Week, &c., see next page.) 
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} Including posiage to “any of the Australasian 
| Colonies, America, France, Germ: uny, India, 
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SEVERAL VALUABLE SCEROL ARSHIPS will he AWARDED in JULY, 
EXAM.: JL L Y Jith and loth 


Particulars from HEAD-M ASTE R, St. Helens, Derby. 
PARLEY, COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBIT 


IONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, wi Il he OPFERE D 
jor COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and ene Exhibition will be 
| offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class. —At ply to 
| the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





| aaenensriiad pe LODGE, SOUTHBOURN ‘KH (near Bourne. 

mouth), HANTS.—PREPAR ATORY SCILGO dis for BOYS under 14, 
; Healthy climate near the a, and large cricket-tic ‘ five acres. Special 
, terins are offered for sons of oilicers and clergyiuien, ee ter particulars from 


G. MEAKIN, id-Muster. 


| OME for 


B.A, (Cantab.), He 
ANGLO-INDIANS and OTHERS. lk few 
GIRLS and quite young BOYS are Hecei ved into ta vate family, where 
home hfe is combined with education at good day school. Entire chargé 
where parent re abroad.—Full partic vlans and references on applic: ation, 
Mrs. Counsell, “Ba nbury Road, Oxford, 











| 

THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, _ 

if ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
| ASHBI RNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCUESTER, 

| Fees 360 to 50 uineas the Session. Degrees (including Medicine) 
open to Women.— Applications and inquiries to the Warden, Mi iss H, M. 


) | SLEPHEN. 


NAM HIGH > ‘BC HOOL POR GIRLS. 
odern Education, with Sh cial Physical Training. Pupils pre- 
London and Durhom. Gre io 








‘ t tion paid to 
HEAD-MISTRESs. 











-Boarders reevived by the 
Ae : 7 r 
IPT NIVERSIT) COLLE*¢ BRISTOL. 
; Lhe COUNCIL propose to APPOINT a MISTRE: METHOD for the 
| Traininy of Secondary Teachers, Preferenc: Il be given to a Graduate or 
{ equivalent. 
| Duties to commence at the end of September. 

nnuns. 

compani ies of not more than three testimo fs 
s der } 

dut > obt Nieation 

JAMES RAPIER, Regist: 1 Seereiary 


R EPTON SCHOOL.—<An EXAMINATION will be 
i HELD at REPTON on JULY 15th, 16th, and 17th, for the purpose oi 
| electing to eight or more SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £70, four or more of 460, 
{ and three of £49, £30, and £20 respectively) tenable during 
School. Exhibitions of £20 a year muy be awarded, Candidates 1 
| 15on Sept. 1oth.—-Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Repton Hall, Burto 
1 
{ 


REYMANN'S INSTITUTE WOL P ENBUTTEL, 


resident 









iust 





on-Lrenut. 


BRUNSWICK, N. GERMANY. Vacancies for pupils. Escort from 
{ Que enborough and Leith in the ry og of r "Ref. Miss A. 1 
8C. HEPE L, Sesame House, 434 Acs wcia Road, St. John 5 Wood, NW. 


(AML.B. Lond.) 
PICAL CLAS 


SCIENTIFIC 


PRACT 


HOSPITAL PRELIM. 


NEXT COURSE of LECTURES AND 


G YU me 


SSES 












for IXAMINATION will BEGIN on OC TOBER is C enteri 
for thi: course ean register as Medical Students Pull ps s may t 
obtaines dou application to the DEAN, Guy's s He yspital, London B ©, SE. 


MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBUR Y, 


| 
lor 























KK WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Publie Schools. Most healt] 
ituation ; a playing fields and Fives Courts; se ate c ‘ubicles. Head 

vt — Rev. . A. RENWICK, MLA.,, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
|: Ay ply ¥ y Rev. yk Ww ARDEN. 
| > ATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TT TORS . 194 2. 

—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars an 

| \ _— of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-t -free, 
Is, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement o 

eB uts be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
| sent free of charge. 


SCHOOL - ‘TRANS SFER 

We Suecesstful Private School for Girls, conducted upo1 th e st 

sin healthy seaside neighbourhood, School rapidly inereasine. 

pupils. Re eipts ie per annum, showing good margi 

£2,000 asked for Iwill, house and school furniture, fixtures, «¢e.— ull 
GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., 36 Sackville 


MPORTANT _ 








, Messrs. 











{ t Church, 
M ANSION, ere sete regard- 
voms, Ladies’ Boudoir, 


Situati en minutes oi 


Kinedom 
Cc 
noble Receptionand ¢ 


( in the 
ind Telegraph Office, 
~ Fo nut 





oo est 


i Hea 
0 


teon Bi Ir 


j i : z 

| pRiv: 3 TUI [TION, “ST, ANDREW rs. 
j Mr. A. K. SELLAR, MLA. Oxon. RECEIVES PUPILS 

| it THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

| to Prepare for Examinations. 

| NORTH WALES.—TO BE LET lnmediately, in 
] ath 

! 

' 


ver ns.ve grounds ; 





Rent; uresque but Inexp 





moderate 


glor us scenery.—F. WALKER & PETTITT, 68 Cok u Street, London, EC, 
OLIDAY HOME OFFERED for the MONTH of 
AUGUST on HINDHEAD, SURRRY, for three or four children between 


f Sand 16.— rite, to Miss MORGAN-BROWN, St. Edmund's School, 


the ages « 


Hin athe ad. 

We ANTED, TRAVELLING TU =o or COMP: ANION 
for MONTH'S TOUR on CONTINENT during long vacation with 

Oxford Undergraduate. <All expenses paid and nominal sulary; good references 

in ensable.—Apj ly, by letter, to “G.,” 69 Arlington Ro ad, Lon lon, N. We 

LL. so WISHES for the POST of LADY 

I <1 se Li me of Gentlewomen. Good 


~ vo-Address, Miss E. A. ALLBUTT, 











» if pecessar 
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; 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy E xp rime ui il Feeding 
House; Farm 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chen i 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Acric uli ure,&e, Spler 
in perfect_ country. Terms moderate.—Particulars t 








and pr spectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the E -xperimenti 11 Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands, 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WaRrpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Mi 
Hali, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, ‘Terms, Boarding House, £0; 
School House. &A5 a year, 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. 
24 guineas a “year. 

(3) st. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, New whhum College, Cambridge e, Classical Tripos, Class [. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(1) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head- Mis tress, Miss — lat 
{vad-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. T 8, 60 guineas 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general informatio yu, the LADY Ww ARDEN, 

st Mi ary’s C vollege, Paddington, Ww. 


Terms, 






Cy MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W 
Ss. Church of England Boarding and Day School, 1 raining ——— n 
for Teachers, Visitor -The Right Hon. and Richt Rev. the Bish 
London. Chairman of Counc il—The Right Rev. the Lord Bi ish 0p of Sou 
ton. Principal—Miss ‘. . LATHAM, Girton C ‘olle ge. 1-N 

Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—App yk 


WARD, BSc. 
(qENEva EDUCATIONAL 
SWITZERLAND. 





INC P AL. 


STATE SCH JOLS, 
THE UNIVERSITY: Faculty of Letters and Social Scie 


School of Modern French for the benefit of foreign stule 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine; half-yearly 
lecture. Laboratory exercises. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: Clinical Lectures on Mouth Diseases, 
&c., Obturation, Aurification, Prosthesis; half-yearly fee, £0. de arator, 
Teac ching r of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of Sciences and Melicine of the 













University ; half-yearly fee, 4s, for a weekly lecture. 

THE COL LEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical, Modern 
Sic de, Technical, Pedagogical. Upper Division, ord and 4th classes, half-yearly 
ee, £1; 2nd and Ist cla half-vearly fee, 2 

Fi or further information write to the FRE B INQUI OFFICE, Genera, S 


Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


| RADFIEL D COLLE IGE, ‘Berks. —T! TREE 
SHIPS, value 90 gs. per annum ; Our Warden’s Ex 

Two General Exhibitions, value 50 gs 

ygs.; One Nary Class an value 

Ji LY 30th. Candidates must be between 13 and. 15 on d 
avy Class Exhibitious, value 20 gs. per annum, oo boys 1 

‘ ‘ill also be competed for. —Ap Pp rly to the BEC RE T ARN 





Two 


etween 1 and 1, 


y INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE P AR K, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1807. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. $ Staif of fully qualified Mistresses a visiting Professor 















pu Local and other Public Exami 
urrangements for young children; teachers’ course f 

students; hockey fic eli on sea front : picogan oo ting te 
and Swedish drill. Vor A al Review ai 
PALS. NEXT VERM COMMENCES PRI 


D O V EK R Cc ob & & ¢€ EH. 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Re 


v. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, U ppingham, under Edward ‘ thr 


OVER COLLEGE. — President: The M ARQUIS OF 


SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as — : chi ol, 


ls prepared = Oxfor 




















hapel, &e, Modern boar ling-louses, with separate bedr om fore bor. 
ior School apart. ow buildin _ include eoiunplete science ahi ¥ 
$ Nuinet “ous Ope Sclholarshins: » Exhibitious f Sons of Of 








Liu ud ¢ in ues! unbroke , also Scho s 
Lists on epplication.—Particulars irom HE AD 
College, Dover, 


() UNDE SC HOOL.—An ENTR ANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
() 8th and 9th. There are FIVE S¢ HOLARSHIPS of £4) & year, and 
tHREE of £50 a year vac vant. -—App! ly to the HEAD-MASTER, 

NETTL E, B's ORKS HIRE. —OVERDALE ~ SCHOOL 
\ for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


V{ALVERN COLLEGE.—_SCHOLARSHIP EX: AM I 
NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the { 
nincil Nomin: 


Successes at Woolwile 
ty at Univer sities 








year), three or tour of £50, six or more of £30 per annum, 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do we es fail to obtai 
asc holurship. For part culars: ipply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 
Re HMOND SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Bac ration for Leipzig Conservatorium of Musie. TR 
(ymuastic Mistress. French and German fnew method 

Natural History excursions and swimming during summer mouths. 


\T. CUTHBERT'S | 
S43 








edical 
ives, 








“ia 








SC HOOT for GIRLS, SOUTH. 










BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS, racing air; healthy elimate; large hall 
syinmnesium; Medieat ¢ stir three sof rien; ying 
tis tds pecial attent ion to L unges and Musie; Seh examined Oxfo 
Jani abr d Bourd.—Principals; Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROB! 





(ate Princess H« lena Colle 20). 


FPULTION IN FR ANCE. —’ —M. DE FELIC B, ex-Professor 
_ of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his sp rivate house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENG LIS SHMEN desirous of pursuin 1ei 

abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, or, R. J. BE E VOR, M A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 








RESDEN —HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSC H, 

receives u limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Mu 
Art, &c.—Apply for partie ulars to Miss GAMBL B, Linul neusse 2, Dresde or 
toR. J. BEEVOR, M.: A., 22 raven Street, Strand, Ww. 
ST AMMERIN: G. —MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perf fectly 

SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of cn entirely pew metho 
ef treatmen receives beys and adults f this aflli 
*‘Stammering,” pest-free is. 1d.—Addres: nti 
Square, London, W.. and 22 Goldin gtou Road, Bedfor: \. 














» | where the aim is to trai 


RICE, St. Hugh’s | 


a | AA ICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE,N 


CENTRE, | 


;* | to inquiries and applica 


SCHOLAR.- | 
value ff : 





| 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Luwirep. 


Se DECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
h A HIGH-CLASS SC pea for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
yirls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
| care and comfort for lie: ate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prey —_ d for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. »aasiste l bya hi shly qualified staif. 
d limited umber of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 

(ORRAN, WATFOR D, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields, Large Staff of Resident Mistresse~-. 
Head-Mistress, Miss FE. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, See Hou: 
| Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College Cambridg Pp: SKIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (rear the Lamesuboury "Gard d 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Foaleuue E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Mane ‘h ester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 


worth, 





le 


















ry HOE LEYs sC8 
a CA BRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARS! iP “EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars on application to th e HEAD-MASTER. 


—Hix 
i _ class BOARDING 
Near London, 
| Bracing air. 
dent matron (t 
Prospectus, th the Mi 


Mi s. TR U MAN (who has had a la large. experienc 22 of 
due ad Age 


ney work) INTRODUCES, free of “charge, to Schools 


st HOO. for the DAUGHTE RS of GENTLE af sD 
Beautiful rY lay 





Fine old country house 
First-rate resident and vis siti 
ruined nurse» Hockey, c1 
sses FENTON. 





ket, tennis, riding, cycling, &e. 











DAILY and RESIDENT GOVEEN — 
5.—-Prompt and care ful attention will be 2 
TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 


{ Parents, well-re 


and ASSIST ANT- M 











STRES } 
tions made to Mr. S. A. 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


M of FA tt OUSE ~ LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
'PPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 


} 





Th de yuse stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the soaa 
Boar nly received. 


Vi ISS M et [ANG RE EN, formerly Head- -Mis tress of the 
k has thorou hly ae goes D the 

x 'HOOL, BEL SIZE GROVE, HAMP 

beral education with the life of a « 

University Exam 


~ Hivih om 
VAGNER HOU 
‘ombine uw sound and 
Large de stachied hi yuse, tennis, | 


NIVERSITY Oo # DU RHA OM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
on P irticulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the W: ‘’s Hostel, apply to the LADY VSINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
ain. 


THE EK CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.— Principal, Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(London)—A re: sidential 
College providi ar’s professional tra nim for se ondary teachers. The 
1 paration tor the Cambrid ors’ Certificate (Theory and 
Teachers’ Diplonia oft nw niversity. The students 
> University Lectures on Teachir ‘, in addition to t! 10s€ Of 
e opport inity is riven for practice in 
s und ¢ jects in various 
ted in Janui and in Septem:be ar. 
on, Scholarsh ps. ane d Bursari 
“AL.Woll: ton Road. Cambria 







EAD. Her aimisto 
ed English home 
ion & Inspectic L. 


aAd 








ckevy, &e. 

















irse includes pr 
Practice}, 
attend the Cambridge 
= reside ont and visiting lecturers geome 
xc): ins Science, Lan; 

ti le 0} Ssintn 
Full » irtieul ars as te » qnatlifi 
may be obta uined « 
n EBL S T BD 5 0 EH @ ¢. a. 
EIGHT SCHOLABSHT?S (value £56, £50, £20) will 
7 xamination in London and at Felsted July Lt ) 
or particulars, apply Rev. HE AD-MASTER, Fel ste 


i NGS SC ban CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
A sues. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
ges 5S, MATHS., ARMY and NAVY subjects. — al Classes 
or ARMY, NAVY, ENGINE ERING, &e., with no Extra Fe Large wing 
" cently add ed. Excellen ilth record. JUNIOR s¢ HOOL rc 13). --Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GAL! N, M. A, 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION ‘a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) vives advice and assistauce without ehurge ‘arents and Guardians 
in the seiec gr F Schools (for Boys or Girls! and ‘bu forall Examinations 
4 it of Requirements ymuld be sent to the 


at Home or At —A Stutem 
Manager, R. J. BELVOR,3L A., 22Craven Street, Northu rls land Avenue, Ww re 























te » AWARDED in JUL‘ Le 


l, Essex, 





‘7 

























rno INVALIDS. sol _LISi i’ ‘of ‘ME DIC. we MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDEN y. NTS sent gratis with ‘ull 
particulars, Sehoois also recommended. ICAL, kee, AS IATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Nor mberland ‘Ave 1e, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
oa riform, London.” Telephone Ne, 1854 (Gerrard), 

QUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
Ss" BROUGH ean RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Ceutrai Registry for Teachers, 
2o Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RE Lm WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys. 


Girls ontinental?—Mr: oe Bit. 15 Regent St., London. send 
reliab le int orn ctuses gratis of personally imspected establishments. 


S!: JOHN'S Cc COLI AEGE, ST. LEONAR DS- Ona A.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorong! 
Gymuastics, games. Fees j from 189 gui neas.- —— y to HEAD- MISTI 


. RNE. NGLAN C OLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQU ARE.—s vol for sc: A of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B. Se. (ot Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 




































T' H E C O L L E G E , 
RAMSGATE. 
Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
the HE DAD. MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 
UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English san id Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First 
class education ou modern lines ; preparatic rn f r the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front; lars iding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 








> play ng-fiel 
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SA) AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD.. SOUTHWOLD.— | : a GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON.-ON-sE4. 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after | NORFOLK. 

the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. Special ¢ oachin 

and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- | for Backward Boys. Healthy, bracing climate. Seven acres of ground, 

looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and Head-Master- Mr. H.C AMBRIDGE BARBER, AL ds (Oxon.) 

eonvenience. Head- Mistress, Miss uM. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late | ve - 

Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References:— | B ERESEFO ; & D H O Us 3 E 8 Cc H 0 ¢ OL L, 


Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the UPPERTON, EASTBOU RNE. 















Prineipal of New nham College, Col, Sir Coiin Seott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the | Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 
= hop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor Corporation Sanitary Certificate ; Garden ; walled-in Playing Field, 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M, I. GARDINER, Inclusive Fees from 80 guineas, 





Sou thwold, Su Suffolk. , a ee 
enon}, oo eee | INS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSE 

~lal al > ow 7 aN SE > aay 

' \HE | GIRLS" SCHOOL — COMI PANY, LIMITED. I A First pct Endowed School. Honours’ gained in 1901 include 2 
pe cong Sir ¢ =. gt DD, Se holarships and 2 Exhibitions at the g niversities, and an Entrance Schola; 

hairman—The Rev. Professor ny hip at Guy’s Hospital. New Chemi Laboratory and 8s ral 

ST. BRIDE'S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, Head- | course ofevertion. A JUNTOR HOUSE (8-12) hus just boca Class Rooms 

Mistress—Miss RENTON, NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, | . ens 
lio. Large Grounds; Playing-field ; 8 sple ndid situation, he ~ > 

Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. R E A D I N G SCHOOL (founded 1485), 
For Prospee ae sly - the HE AD a ISTRESS, or at the Registered Office | - TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for on JULY 2lst, three 

of the Company, 14 Wes George Si Glas da " re ‘ine * m ) °) os 
. HI I. JACK, Secretary. Classee, ir pie 5 “he A tg nded for the Army, Navy, or London Matri-, 


TRANCE, CH ATEAU ROU x (INDRE —_PEN- : — 
SIONNAT for GIRLS, Excepiionnl Adventares, Tas hg ig ll S| AL HOME SCHOOL, , MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMis Al - Highest refs. a ospectuses on: application. Ii 








sin 
















= . 3 Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
ALDHEIM, BE RNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing ie : 
Ww! coke coat atime’ Whoaeel Gatien, emia ana Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 


for Stade of Senior FOS at va Music. English refs. Prospectus, Miles. HE ISS, iM: : KING'S | SCHOOL. ROCHESTER. —PREPAI ARA. A. 


|. YRUSSELS.—Ver y he althy sit TION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business, Leavin 














- ee le ~ v . . 
GENT on.—Mdlles. DEN Ys yhibitions awarded annually. Boarders received in School House, Excell nt 

) RECEIVESa FEW DAU Gil PERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETEtheir | 9), yjny-tields, 2 or 3 KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (£20 per r ann.) offered for Con; 
MDUCATION, Comfortable fai eo, French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- pet wn to all hovs under ldon Julv Vth. Pr rospectus, Re v7 JIE. HOBSON, Ni. A. 
ug, Painting, Dancing, Xe. ; Fees, £80 ; Term commences with entranceof 5 cles . 
Pupil; Pers nal Rets, ‘Prospectus 1 n.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Loui se. Nour EASTERN COLL EGE. RAMSG ATE. TH ANEYT 
V Ic TORIA Cc OLLEGE, J ERSEY. —Publie School with a arc og Bled EEGs ge at ae: (omat tee pete 
sy * = Ss successft ass: fo nAgSeC b 8 ’ - Yom HC HOT ships i « ( é y ge; ntries 
Classical and Modern Sides. Very succes f ul Army Cla if ur passt 1 | Wr olwieh (1th, 12th, Lith, &e.); Sandhurst (8rd, &e.); Britannia (2lst, &e 
into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£100) ° ’ (2lst, Ke.) | 









































et t December, ineludi Tud 5th i , Sj 
’ ; > ndia Forests (5th); seven passes London Matric.; Prelim. Scient. Scho! 
‘ ir seri aa house just opened. Fees very moderat : ; ; a MEA pried gape 
at pes ie ve —! he - ae new lhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. | gy, Barth’s.; with ey 300 successes in other public examinations, Speria! 
ppiy t tINCTE = Army and Navy C! special preparation for Engineering. Entrance a2 
<5 = 1c Ww Toaving ) d I hey SCHOOL, with separate buildings and : 
Sk ry Pp IRS avin “ ! JUNIE : 4s I t udings and field 
j El SY LADIES : ‘ OT, LEG FES ) . HELIER, JERSEY. | Foes, £6 ‘ (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhibitions in Gift . 
e Fine modern buildings, inel tik and gymnasium, Splendid | Conneil, more especi of ¢ ‘ler; gy and Officers. Extensive gr 5] 








j ’ 
ng, ¢ymmasties, bockey, tennis, | yoodand met al: wor cick = ops, ¢ chemic aland Pp shysieal labor tories ; bracing climat: 
record exceptional; delicate girls ~ aes 


prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. PE | PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTY. 


situation; extensive grou 
evcelir riding. Beantiful cli > 
invariably improve.—Tor illustrated 








: ap SAEED = a rALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.—Chainva 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH | fine Commitice, Mr, W. MATHER, MP. Treasurer, Mr C. G. MONT! 

































LADY RECEIVES KIGH! = of 16 or upwards i in her Chalet sear | FIORE, M.A. Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. TRAINING 
Dieppe. Convers mal French rapid quired. Special fac iliti¢ s for Music | COLI A GE FOR 'TEACHERS,— Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, Head 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin a ‘Violon lo), Sketching, Art Classes, | Mis Kinder. en and School, Miss A. YELLAND. ‘There isa lary 


uthy enjoymen te Skilled in? Model Se hho ol and Msi sarten attached to the Colle: 
rect service twice daily with | School in the near ne 


} may be ob tained from 


RM tA NY.—Two German Ladies NLENALMO ' =. —FIV B ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

Mt heir PENSIONAT. Special SHIP S, £80-£20, are offered by Examination on JULY 15th and 16th, 

isian Gov. Highest refs. | Qiic or more of these aay opt n to Bo, ys oftering Modern or ‘* Army” , 

write to PENSIONAT > tion can be held elsev where than at Glenalmond by arrangem 
apply to Rey. the VARDEN. 


German. Oppo ties io1 
truction in Ir " 
England.—Apply to Miss Cl 


JAD KREUZN ACI 

REC! EIVE a : ted 
facilities for German. 
from 


Ei and Germ. cl 
BEC HTEL “BEINBRE: HT. 


Bez 10} MOt TH HIGH SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan | we ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
st Ted ress: Miss BROAD. Resident Graduate Staif, ‘UNSE ICTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
School Hor Studio, Gymnasium, Playing Fields, Swimming, Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

four Boarding H ‘ snineas per auUuUm, Inc lusive of Hox aie: September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOL ARSHIPS. 

und Schooi Fees rxe OF lonial pups, NEXT EN‘ r R. ANC ‘E EXAMINATION, JULY &th. 





ourhood,—Application forms and tu 1 
i RINC IPAL. ‘Lhe NE Xl TERM BEC iLNS SEPT, 


hh Cooker 
























ENDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. |'P;HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head- Master 
= Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M. “a late the Chaplain of School Troinns 
‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
ulthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with larg 
nee is very kin) permitted to the Lord Bishop et 


Bishop of Dur dum, and others. 






TWO MUSICAL SCHOT. ARSHIPS (v n. piano “ 0) will be S ae 
OFFERED for COMPETITIO n JULY NEX?7.—For particenla: eee Va e! 


, Hendon tl, “MIGdiescyx, 





rol, the “Lor 


QOUTH BELGR. AVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL fox 


ae HOUSE. TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 












r DAUGHTERS Gin rut MEN only Lady Principal — Mrs. C. | 

WYNDH M ROBINSON, \ ‘ir, C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, Large | 3 SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8S.W.—Conducted 
stall of i Visiting Teachers Gymnasium, apis by Mrs, SUTYLON, Thorough preparation for the Pubhe Schools; Transition 
‘loor g s. Many distinctions in_ University Ciass and Kindergarien for children under 8.’ Cricket, drilling. Reference t 
includ i ‘ land J Caiubridge. Parents and Head-Masters. HALF TERM BI GAN JUNE ath, 
exceptional, Entire charge «i « ron wi nts are abroad, - ~--- ao a 





mt eee ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An E XAMINATION 

] E REE AneTe D GIRLS’ GRAMMAR = SCHOOL W will be HELD on JULY 2nd, Sra, and 4th, to fill up not less tha: 
r I Edward ‘hairman of the Go SrnOrA five Residential Schelarships, three non-h« tial Scholarships, and two 

s: Miss BEATRICE | Yiyhibit.ons. y particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, 12 
School will reassemble in the New n’s Yard, Westininster. 




















nd are now complete. There 


















. ‘ | ee ee ee hans 
ce A ade ne ote aL person COLLEGE—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
4 ae oie a ae SHIPS of £30 each (four cpen). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
wit ul 
; the JBL RSAR. 
COLLEC 1 sc HOOL. Rogers pgomagpe nee mong gi a geo betes 
a Bh ee eis | — ATE wine ITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
NSC 1 re i J Balliol 3 irsi-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with mai 
rears t } nee, RECEIVES a tew PUPILS to prepare for Univer 
PP ' “OuuT . sity P ner } x r examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
Se : 7 re = at | attention. Se aside ; very healthy.—Bis} 1opstone Manor, Lewes. 
st. 188 lent, Daily, and j Se a 
: a ; » BLIGION OF com} TON-SENSE. —THEISM i is a 
1 Ahroad. 3S < isonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or st uper 


‘ and based on facts which are never in dixpute.-—Literature sent gra 


an n 






yy , and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
ones PHEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES 
etgees ARH HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and ¢. 
RIENT - PACIFIC LINE. —PLEASURE CRUISES. 
: - - Lhe cent Twin-screw Steamship ‘ MEXICO,’ 5,549 tons register, 6,000 
IN GT MERCHAN ™ >A NY | horse-power, will leave London on the 2ud July for 
ia sUR iH Pic 3 uC HAS r COMPANY | NORWAY FIORDS, NORTH CAPE, 
ad ENDOWED SCHOOLS. and SPITZBERGEN (for MIDNIGHT SUN 
BT rates ti ee “e cecunes ee arriving back in London 26th July. 
HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED jor GEORGE WATSON’S LADIES Manogers—F, GREEN and CO. ANDERSON, ANDERSON and CO. 
COA aUEAS Se Head Office—FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


PASSAGE apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, or to the 
t End Branch Ofttice, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. —UN SION 


COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, founded on the exten 
ent En \ sive experieuce of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Curator, Sheffield Museums 
Ptneiated Governors. who cleared sue of these pests from Shettield Workhouse. Guaranteed to e 
pe ; f them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books. 


ALEX. HERON, rminate , 
ogg, SEX: HEROM rotary, | Tits 13,23, 4,6, post-free,-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheilie!s 


the GOVERNORS will 


ce in —— 
he APPOINT MEN ve » The 
at 
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THE CORONATION. 


S ARRAN 





BR. BUN NN’ 
£1 Is. 


YGEM 


CORONATION SEATS TO 










At the Finest Sites on the Route for the Two Proce 13, Tro 
Borough Road Polytechnic, &c. 
NAVAL REVIEW. 
1 s.s,‘ PRETORIA ’* . 
* A few two- berth cabins still open. / 
2s.s. ‘ARGONAU' r 
s.‘ VANCOUVER! - FUL 


4 








. "EMPRESS QUEEN’ 
5 8.3. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA’ 
£8 8s and be irds, Three Days’ Cruise.— ‘LA 
Se tonnage 7,395. Magnificent Transatlant I 





suman N.W. 


at a Reasonable Price. 


- 


For many } years most people have been of opinion that the 

















Dowell 
























and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED und prompt 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged fur. VALUATION 
Est. 


1806 


Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Clancery Lane. 








FINE CHAMPAGNES for the Coronation 





DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 


ENTS. 


£10 10s. 


“= FOUNTAIN PEN 
Iiave it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
L. 


Signatures comfortably. 


GASCOGNE,’ 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


4). ~~ on the macnificent s.s. ‘M NA’S ISLE,’ of 5 
£3 13s. 6d. th le of Man Steam Packet Company, including post-free, 
return ticket to Sout aaa mn, Iunch and supper on board, or £2 15s. 6d, 
from Southampton. : P : 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, | It’s better to spend half-a-cuinea well than half-a-crown on an 


experiment. 
Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED 
A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 


TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


prices of fine 





_— agne, of the better known brands, are so exorbitant that they almost | 
pli » the Wines beyond the reach of many consumers, | and more. 
Wo have been able to secure a C uvée of Messrs. Sosthene, Morlet’s (Reims) | 
shipping which we can supply as follows :— You get 2a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 
Extra Quality Extra Dry Vintage 1802 60s j 
First Quality Dry Vinta we 1892 .., oe 50 
Cuvée Spcéciale Vintage lsvz t 
We are confident that these Wines are absol ly pure, and wi ve 
immense satistaction to all x who will taste them wi ut prejudice. 
Sample bottles sent, carriage paid, on receipt of Postal Order, 
MITCHELL AND CO. FOUN | AIN PEN 
12 IDOL LANE, TOWER STREET, EC. A 
ESTABLISHED 18%. 
—————— Riche PRTRAT RATES i TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 
alata SOC aD TY FOR THE PREVENTION OF | = 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. | - 
ay : Complete Illustrated Ca talogue sent post-free on application. 
ieee areeereie SSTTES THE KING 2 revere Pas : 
Pecennn Te eet ee ee ae ae | You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 
eration of nen ous witr - acts of cruelty is earnest| nvited, 
Ce D snot bour att | ok rt. and their names kept absolutely cou MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
fidential when letters are market dl “* Private.’”’ 


3 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 












ANONYMOUS COM? LAINTS Nor BEING ACTED ON, ARE PUT 
INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BAS shmie <i ui 3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
JOT uAdl, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s. London. Brentano's, 37 Avenue — de _TPOpera, PARIS. 
(ITF OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY.| RB GIGTRRG: let an tnmmaE 
ESsTaBLisuED 1607. FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 1b. Sample Tin 
eee ae aera or ag INDIAN \N FAKIR per 10/- bv. 
A combination of the very os : cos, the result of exhaustive 
Patrou: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 2 Seared Bind tol i ey ee 
: li nating flavour and arom:. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G  NDIAN. FAKGR itely dit i ther ——- and adds an 
. e rely lew p leasure to t mieut Of pipe-smokine, 
The ents (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexe Tall owes, and / WW .-1b. Sample Tin, 
ne = os poe letter pe? recommen , vever a d the case per 9/- Ib. ASSAIL post-free, 2 6. 
lay be. An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 
Additional FUNDS yen ah NE} EDED ine s = : aa 
acum ou the Charity forswhieh the Count nah ca, Gener: THE CHAIRMAN re 7/4 ». 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, aud “BEQL i rs I thank aoe bs 
rect d it fn Inst itutio * } i A delicious mediun cture of carefully chosen Tobaceos; delightfully cool. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. s 
5 Fioabury Sqnate, B.C Ny Someta | toto, Sample Fin. SOARDMANS ree 7/4 
JOOKS Mw AN he 1D) D, 25s. EACH OFFERED. The mildest Toba A nent ate. Re me nd eminent 
1883 ; ( J ? vo] Is62: 7 





R. J. LEA, Sebaseo Specialist, 























45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER 
a5. Sa eques and P.O.'s ei iM nd Liverpool District Bank. 
eee mes rated Booklet and Price List post-free for id. stamp.) 
1 4 NT ‘ ei *\r mmm 
S speare ; pee UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
) tor SALE 
ck in Birmin chat n. | a , - - a 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 
. Bik MINGHAM 
‘OL LEC TORS OF i INE BOOKS. PICTURES, &c., ——— 
are IN VITE Dt CALL and ID 1 t Mr. A. LIONEL iSAACS STOCK, 
hie tine first editions, beautiful and rare books, aml pictures | a at ci ae : apt , 
INVESTED FUNDS ....... siodaadatiests £45,000,000 
iti Sous i % »gnes issued. Call or write to | = — a se 
A. L TONE L ISAACS S, 60 Haymarket, London, 5.W | > EV ERSIONS and LIFE IN - K -ESTS in Lander 
~~ ae ‘ es = eg or Fu ided Property or other Sec urities ties PI ECHLASED or 
'y) ik &. ES A N D Ki Bn V BE Y¥ » LOANS eranted thereon by LE SION ARY INTEREST 
AU DEALERS IN Oo” AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRI?TS, AND | SOCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster lo lze, Strand, 
VRINTS. Spring : atalogue of Rare 0k — Mss. No. ! Now eady. Estab lis hed i535. Car id up) £500,000. 
Price Sixpence. Li Purchased. ua s Mack 
2 ) NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, Ww. “= 
\[AX.cATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUS Bi bogerseee s” Foods. 
A ISSUED. H. J. GL Ak SHER, Remainder and Discount Boo »kselier, } 
ng collgtign of booksy t CS oe oad san interest- | 4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, wniz: viding nouvishment suited 
prices.—57 Wigmore Stre to the changing digestive porrers « of the Iu é. 
OOKS, MSS. &o, — Messrs. ‘HODGSON and CO., | Milk Food » Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food ne 3 
AUCTIONEE RS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES pirth to 3 From 3 to 6 months From 6 months and u 





ly OFFERED - 
Ss MADE for j Pamphiet on Infant Feeding FREE. 
j Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.C. 
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LONDON 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. 


The Right Hon. W. E. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, 
Karl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., 
Kennedy, C.B., 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., 
K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., 

The Library 
various Languages. 





Rey. J. Rig *y 
Litt.D. 


Subscription, 


LORD “ACTON : 
H. LECKY, M.P., 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFP, 
Dr. J. H. Bridges, 


£3 a year; 
Volumes are we to ( rege a Ten to Town Members. 
FIFTH 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


STEPHEN, 


President—LESLIE 


Prof. 


Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq. 
K.C Nt G. Sidne y Lee, Esq., W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., 
D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, 


EDITION, 


Lewis Campbell, 


G.C.S.1, 


2 vols. 


Sir C. P, Ibert, 


J. W. Courthope, Esq., 
Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F. on S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. 


Esq. 


The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 
, DCL. : HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
: Right Hon. EARL of RO$ SEBERY, K.G 


A 


Frank T. Marzials, Esq., 


royal S8vo, 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 


to Half-past Six, CATALOG 
le had. 
FISHER’S 
Catalogues Post t-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 











COUNCIL 


For 


contnins about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
Lite Membership, accerding to age. 
Reading-room open from Ten 
i] SSS, 


may 


Acidity of the Stomach. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout < 


Safest Aperient for 


Delicate 


Constitutions, 


and Indigestion. 


Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


THE MOS? 


of the 


1U), on auppucat 


ae | 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. |: 2 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Ture BORDEAUX, an ext GOLD MEDAL. 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The « s : 
ot this wine will be found equalto 146 8/8 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 
“rg DINNER WINE, old it 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
and. very superior to wine 
isnally sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this win t 
with from the co 9/9 
if number of cu 
res us in London 
Provinces, gives us additional eo) ; 
dence in submitting it to those | TPST: AIRS 
w ho ike pure Bor are AUX Wink | U 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints In }Carviage | ‘The 
Paid to any Railivan Station, vi nq Cases — | 
; nd Bot : 1 os) 
these Wine there is no | 
Cl t Britain i min value, |“ 
} OF itts, pet 
Ise ! t + 





JAMES SMITH 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





| By the Rev. 

R. ANDERSON & (co., Presence 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881 | “The Sdeeuih aoa 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., | pepul , history with dow 
liusert Advertisemenis ] sssible | nurs aici 

1 s st lustitutious, Publishers, + 
: | BR. HIL 





AND 60., 








| Mes 


East, S.W. 





Ud Olfice, 


if the 
srs. RANSOM, 





18 Buekin 





Assor 






PA 


JOSEPH GILLOTPS | 
STEEL PENS. 


RIS, 


NUTRITIOUS. 


and 
ME 
“rmission) from the Co: 


ipt « f two stamps, or im quant 
lou to 


nn 


i Ma 





1am Stree 


BOU VERIE, 


re it 
Lcoa, 


at 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
DOWNSTAIRS. | 


By Miss THackeray. } 
LTROPOLITAN ASSO- 

CIATION for BEFRLEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS | 
repened Consen nee sae? PA eo ree l 
ine, pos 


Bunkers, 


Pall Mall | 


. HORNYOLD. 








L, 21 Woodstock Road, 


loth 


ombine, i 


Phis isa book 


bound. 


Oxford. 


1878. 


Y, 


in 
Tifteen 


still } | 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


t-lree, 
at the rate 


e SSECK ETAR 


i FRITH OF OLO ENGLAND, — 


—___.., 
TORTHERN a SSURANCE 
COMPAN 
Estab shod a 
} London: 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen: 1 Union Terrace, 


Accumulated Funds, £5,898,000, 


The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
| ING of this Company was he 4 within their ee: 





Aberdeen on Friday, June 13th 1002, wl 
1eL : 
Derectors’ Report was presented, . — 
fhe following is a summary of the report referred 


= _ FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Nhe PREMIUMS received last year ainounted to 
os, showing an increase of £100,618, in 

son with those of the previous vear, icici 





i to £5268 


Phe LOSSES amounts 834, or 61'S per cent, 
tofth premiums, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
comitission to agents and charges of every kind) 
Caine Lo £281,707, or 33 percent of the premiums, 

Vicor reserving 40> per cent. of the premiums to 
re liabilities under current: policies, a stall profi 

} was earned of £4,152. : 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


ASSURANCE 
1,145 Policies 


BRANCHES, During the year 
were issued for new assurances, BInOUNt- 
to the stun of £159,069, 








{ ing in the agvregate These 

| new assurances vielded annual premiums aunounting 
| to £15,821, and single premiums amounting to £3,798, 
ie The TOTAL Int OME of the year (including 
| Interest) was £ 4098 


Che CLAIMS amounted to £201,991, 


| The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (ineluding 
cominission) Were limited in the Lite Accounts t. 

{10 per cent. and in the mre nt Account to 

| 5 per cent. a ras ce 

| ANNUITY BRANCHL- The stm "of £95,252 was 

| 


received for aaa anual during the veg 

Ihe whole FUNDS of the Lite i 
amout » £4001 750, 

‘he report having been unanimously adopted, j 
was resolyed that the total amount to be distribute: 
amongst the shareholders for the year 101 be £90,000 
(being dividend of £2 10s, per share, and bonus ot ls. 
per share), in addition to £6,000, the instalment ot 
Is 





Department now 


tt 





per share now due of the Shareholders’ Li 

Bonus, 1001-5, 
| LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
! Colonel Robert Baring. Ferdinand M, Huth, Esq. 
| H. Cosmo O.  Bonsor,} Henry James Lubbock 
| Estq. | 
| Ernest Chaplin, Esq. ( herie 3 James Lucas, 
} Alex. Hetun Gosehen, Esq. | Esq. 
| Henry Charles Hambro,,; William = Walkinshaw 
| Lisq. Isa. 

Wm. Egerton Mubbard, Hon. Sir Algernon 

Esq. | West, K.C.B 4 
SECRETARY.—-R. W. Lowe 


| 

' 

FIRE ( W. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 
| DEPARTMENT ? Jos, Fowler, Foreign Superintendent 
/ 





Lire DEPARTMENT.-—F. Laing, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMP AN Y.—H.L EL 

Copies of the report, with the who 

Company for the year LO], nay be ol 
of the Company 's offices or agencies, 








tained from an; 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
| 910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 10 
“3 lo repayable on demand, “3 jo6 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lurs, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Applicati: ms Jor Copies of the SPEC- 


frons wpon matters 


1 TATOR, and Comuitiica 
of business, should 
| 

EDITOR, 


addressed to the 


Wellington 


NOT he 
PUBLISHER, J 


W.C. 


H 
hut to the 


| Street, Strand, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY! 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIO 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 





Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINE: 


COUNTRY 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three F: ay U 
fe a? 


thus lessen the « 


iends 1 


al 


Proapectuses a " 





klv exchang 


res of 
JAS per 


NITE IN ONE SUBSCR 


of carriage. 


> . 
200K 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 


and Modern 
In BEST LEATHER BINDING 
CLUB and COLLEGI 
DAY GIFTS. 


suit 





Authors, 
abl 


BL ARIES, 


tor 
WEDDING w 


SCHOOL 


NS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
Books at the 
annul. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


LPTION, 


s Gratis and Pi stl 


PRIZES, 
id bi iR TH- 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
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THE NEW 
FAIRY TALES. 


SPIDERLAND. 


BY 


ROSE HAIG THOMAS, 


Some Patlads.” 





Author of * 


Crown $8vo, cloth, 5s, 


A volume of simple tales, embodying such 


facts of natural history as are attractive 
to children, and written in language easy to 
be understood. Some of the titles are: “The 
Spider Mother,” “The Tree Frogs,” ‘‘The 


Impertinent Earwig and the Garrulous Green 
Fly,” “A Tale of a Primrose,” ‘‘The Romance 
of the Water-Beetle,” and ‘“Nimbl the 
Gay Grasshopper.” 
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By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
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CHEAP LAND. IMR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON, 


If you are anxious to buy or are interested | By ROBERT MACHRAY, 
Author of “ The Vision Splendid,”’ “Sir Hector,” &c, 


in Cheap Land, consult the Register of | With over 2 Original Drawings by TOM BROWNE, B.1.,B.B.A, Demy $v0,6s, 

“This book isa record of things seen in London by night in the first two 

years of the twentie pr aet S record — by penand pencil. The artist 
1 , and the author worked together, visiting the places described and seeing 

Cheap Land appearing each week n | scenes rk set forth; the volume is therefore the result of their ps 


observatio 





FIFTH IMPRESSION, COMPLETING 12,000 COPIES, 


THE THE HOUSE WITH 
THE GREEN SHUTTERS. 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 6s. 
Ou ni en eman Mr. Anprew Lane.—* The style is so good that one does not think about it,” 
Mr. Cur MENT Suorter.—* I anticipate an enormous success for this book,” 


Times.—** Worthy of the hand that drew * Weir of Hermiston.’ 
Outlook.—** A notable and, in a sense, tremendous book.”’ 
Spectator.—* Of engrossing interest and remarkable power.” 
Academy.—“ We are giad to notice, amongst the six books which were most 


SPORTING GAZETTE | Sones emer America during April, Mr. Douglas’s ‘House with the 


AND 





A NEW EDITION, consisting of 20,000 copies, 


: 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. | —_ ean an COOee. 


NO. 99. 


" | By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘‘The Rome Express,” “ Fast 
Price 6d.; by post, 6d. H and Loose,” &c. 3s. 6d. 
World.—* A capital story which deserves to row in the same galley with the 
; immortal Inspector, the sentimental Sergeant, and Mr. Sherlock Holmes.” 











NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
To be obtained of all New sagents and icticittens | SOME EMOTIONS ANDA MORAL. By JonN OLIVER Hoses. 


in the United Kingdom, or from the PUBLISHER, | THE BARON’S SONS. By Maurvs J6KAl. 
| JOAN AND MRS. CARR. By “ Rita.” 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








JOHN MACQUEEN, 49 Rupert Street, W. 


tae sieameasccacd CENTURY SERIES. 











The Register contains particulars of 
the bulk of the land in the United 
Kingdom which is being offered for| Progress Of india, Japan, 


sale at and below £15 15s. an acre. and China in the Century. 


By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bari, 
P.C., G.E.S.7., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), F.B.S. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 5s. net. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register ! 


of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and im. | 


— to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all | NOW READY —Price 5s. net. 


asses interested in the country, and contains several | Progress of South Africa 
pew and interesting features. | 
| in the Century. 
— | 
| 


y GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies “Ju forty-two compact, clearly written chapters, the author contrives to say 
: 3 : 7 " Nl that geur readers will es < y abou » general progress of the 
7 ee ee 7 = oe 111 that general readers will care to know about the general y 

evrularly every pe ill Go well to order in advan 1 : a A ; 
regularly every week w ‘ a ae: ae Cape, Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange Vree Siate, and Rhodesia during the 


‘oir Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. last century.’—Daily News, 


NOW READY.—Price §s. net. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— = Pp 
(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). Religious rogréess 
Yearly, 28s. ; Six Months, 148.; Three Months, 7s. of the Century. 


By W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., F.B.S.C. 





“Drawn in broad, frm lines, it gives a picture at once interesting and 
instructive, and raises the most hopeful anticipations as to the usefulness of 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. the series that it begins so well.’’—Scotsman. 
Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. SS 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Whipstocks,” London. 


EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, & PUBLISHING OFFICES :-- 





W. and BR. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London ; and Edinburgh. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE ROYAL TOUR. 


THE WEB OF EMPIRE 


A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York in 1901. 


By Sir pas stD MACKENZIE WALLACE. K.C.LE., 
V.O. 
aes P. Hall, M.V.O. 


THE KING ALFRED MILLENARY. 


A Record of the Proceedings of the National Commemoration. By ALFRED 
BowkeR, Mayor of Winchester, 1897-8, 1900-1, Profusely Illustrated, 
Super-royal 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 
Morning Post.—‘* One of the most attractive books of its kind that we have 
seen for some time. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES, 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 


Super-royal Svo, 21s, net 








2s. net. 
[Re ady on Tuesday. 





VOL. IV. NOW READY. 
A NEW HISTORY ca THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VIII. 
TO THE DEATH OF MARY. By James Garrpner, C.B., Hon. LL.D. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


SECONDS EDIT ION.—NOW RE: ADY. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO ITALY. 


With 51 Maps and Plaus based upon the latest information. Globe 8vo, 
10s. net. 








THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


Studies by LEWIS EINSTEIN. 
With 10 Plates, Globe 8vo, 6s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—* Wholly admirable...... A most fascinating and scholarly 
book, which throws much new light upon the byways of a vast Subject, and will 
interest equally the student and the general read f cultu re. 











JULY NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price Is. ConTENTS For JULY. 





Tur CarDINAL’s Pawn. Ch | Sin Witrtm Napier. By David 
Tur INFLUENCE OF PP! \ Hannay 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. Tue Disposers or Brrp-L 

Sheffield Clapham. Tun SovuFFRIERE or Sr. v, INCENT 
Vox-HuntTInG IN THE Lakn Country By H. L. Havell. 

By A, G. Bradley. Epccation is Sovutm Arnica, By 
Memories. By someph Trwman. the Rev. William Greswel!, ; 

fun ADVENTURE or Lexativs Ram- 
LAL. H 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Ilustrated. Price 1s, 4. Annual Subscription, post-free, 1s. 
The JULY NUMBER Contains :— 

THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. By Junius Ratpx. With Page — rait. 


THE _— SYSTEMS OF THE WESTER} N HEMISPHERE. 
T. Hr 

WANTED, A CHAPERON. By Pavi. Lricester F¢ 

A PEKSONAL RECOLLECTION OF CARLYLE BY A 
INDUSTRY.” By James D. Hague. 


And numerous other Stories aud Articles of Ge 


By ERT 


“CAPTAIN OF 


neral Inter 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 
ST. MICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s 
The JULY NUMBER Cont 
IS KING EDWARD REALS Y “EDWARD VII. "2 By 
A LAs get i. A Fourth-of-July Story. 
HOW ny AS } IANC PATED. A True 
SUSAN HooKer 


HOW MR. FOX FISHED AND HUNTED. 


uins: 
A. J. Ev. 

By ike @. "Foster. 
Story of the Civil War. By 





By E. Boyp Suirn. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
NOW READY. 


AT THE CHANGE OF THE MOON. 
By BERNARD CECIL BLAKE. 
A Striking Volume of Story-Studies in Insanity by a New Writer. 
2s. 6d., at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Bookstalls, 











With Illustrations by the Chevalier de Martino, M.V.O., and | 


| 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ODE ON THE 
DAY OF THE CORONATION OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Small 4to. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
*.* Also an Edition de Luxe, printed upon Japanese vellum 


and bound in parchment, limited to 150 copies for sale. Price 


| 10s, Gd. net. 


| 
| 


| 








London: GREED = and CO., Ltd., Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road; 
r W.. H. Smitu and Sox’s Bookst: ulls. 
To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishins | 


Office not later than the first post on Friday, 


| OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIES, 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


TIMES.—‘* His poem is published with appropriately regal mag- 
nificence of paper and margin. And the magnificence is not only 
material. There is a suggestion all through it of the os magna 
sonaturum which exactly fits the great occasion. Its theme is 
the obvious one, not obviously treated, of the strange growth of 
our greatness, the mystery of our future, the awful responsibility 
of our present. Who will surpass its fit splendour of words, who 
will equa! its grave memory of the solemn tenure on which we 
hold the glories of our vast inheritance ?” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘*We have sometimes had cause to 
protest against Mr. Watson’s utterances on Imperial affairs ; but 
we are glad to make amends now, and to say that there is no 
man living who uses the King’s English with such stately grace 
as he.” 

The SPECTATOR.—‘*‘ A poem wholly worthy of the occasion, 
dignified yet never frigid in sentiment, ornate yet never sophisti- 
eated in diction, instinect’with the spirit of sober Imperialism, and 
marked by the almost unerring felicity of phrase that has always 
distinguished Mr. Watson's best work.” 





DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ His poem is a sonorous wave of brooding, 
reminiseential passion, enveloping and voiatilising all his thought. 
Like Milton’s poetic references to politics, Mr. Watson’s are in 
mattor slight and not very new. but in manner how superlative. 
The poetry of his conception is enough to make the poem the 
loftiest of its family; his rhetoric, intellectual and melodious, 
mokes it the most certain of endurance.” 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ His thought is bold and dignified, and he raises 
the whole subject from mere prettiness to the charactor of a 
grave and weighty message to the nation. The treatment is in 
sympathy with the thought. The Ode giows with colour, laid on 
with the boldness of conscious power. The imagery is at once 
daring, and beautifui, suggestive of the Iargeness of the 
tory.” 


just, 
theme, the vastness of our his 

The SPEAKER.—*‘ He has developed his subject largely and char- 
acteristically, in verse that charms us by its marmorean property 
the unstrained distinction of its rhythms, and its un- 
flagging aptitude of expression. But two other qualities which 
Watson possesses in an eminent degree are exhibited in 
One is the power of comoosition, which is rare among 
the other is the sense of history, 


of style, 


lr. 
this Ode. 
English writers of any kind ; 
which he shares with no other living poct. 

‘“‘The MORNING LEADER.—‘Its structure is massively har- 
monious, and it is built up with an architectonic grandeur which 
is pare in contemporary poetry. It is not a rambling series of 
lines, but a finely-proportioned monument, rising in calm dignity 
from plinth to pinnacle.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.--‘* Everyone will wanu to buy it.” 





AND 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
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MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY. sy marx wan. 


Choicely printed in Red and Black. With 7 Llustrations by Lucits Hircucock. 


FINCH MASON’S NEW BOOK. 
ANNALS OF THE HORSE-SHOE CLUB. By Fixcu Masox. With Sporting | 


Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


— ee SS r. 
DAGONET’S NEW BOOK, 

BIOGRAPHS OF BABYLON: Life-Pictures of London’s Moving Scenes. By 
GEORGE R. SIMS, Editor of “ Living London.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DUBLIN CASTLE AND OF DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
A NATIVE. Crown 8vo, cloth, ili 
oSare astic and ciuiidee Lite , } W eld. 

“Written by one tho knows his Du bli n thoroughly,”"—Glasgow Herald. “Vastly entertaining.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


BLUEBEARD. By Exrvyusiz A. Viznretty. With 9 Mlustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 


o 
top, Ys. net. 
“A quaint and deeply interesting mixture of folk-lore and hist wry.”—Noles and Quevies. 








NEW SE-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. By 8S . | THE TEAR OF KALEE. By Herserr Iymay 
v4 


Sacme SPRiccr. ind HakrLey ASPDEN. 
“Jt you like rather boyish aud boisterous stories of such anya raseal “Prom the firs word to the final chapter there is not a dull moment. 
aul rog ueries as delis ht every t ny ea * Les FPourberies de Sex pin,’ you —Western Mail, 


will enjoy * An Industrious Chevalier, ” 
THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. By LE. W. 
THE KING’S COUNSEL. "By PRANK RICHARDSON, Horncye, Author of “ Peccavi,’ &e. ae 
“Tngenious and most am sing.”—Seotsman, “© Full of mystery from first to last, abounding in exciting episodes, and well 
**A capital story.” — Morin g Le ader. calculated to hold the reader spellbound.’ —birmingham Post. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
BETWEEN OURSELVES : Some of the Little Problems of Life. By Max — A KEYHOLE; .e ras GLAMOUR OF THE IMPOSSIBLE. 
vol, 


O'Rei, Author of ** Her Royal Highness Woman.” ; : By Cosmo Hamitton. In 
outs. ELAGH AND SHAMROCK. By McD. Bopxry, K.C., Author of “ Dora AS 1T VAS WRITT EN. By T. W. Sreicur, Author of “The Mysteries ¢ 


nasi CONCLUSIONS. By G. W. Arpieron, Author of ‘Francois the Valet. Heron 


NEW SERIES OF TWwo- SHILLING NOVELS.,—Vieture cloth, flat backs. 

















THE TALE OF THE SERPENT i, y Scunpowsrr, THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Ferrous Hume. 
HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Cunistir Murnay. PLOTTERS OF Yeon By Epmunp Mircneu. 

SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byrox W : | THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. By Epmvunp cag 

THE CONSTABLE OF ST. NICHOLAS. Epwis Lesrer Anxoup, TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By Epmuyp Mirenest. 

ST. gaat S BY THE TOWER. by Sir Waren Brave. THE LUCK OF Ct RIDGELEY. By Ber RS nf Mirror 

DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. “By McD. Boveri, K.C. THE KING’S ASSEGAI. By Bertram Mitrony. 

cor as TRILL, DETECTIVE, By Dick Donovan. THE WATERS OF EDERA’ By Ovrpa. 

DARK DEEDS. By Diek Donovan. ’ MODERN DICK WHITIINGTON. By Jamcs Pars. 

A CRIMSON CRIME, By GrorGi Maxvinir Fen. | THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora Russe... 

THE RED SHIRTS” By Pacy Gatvor. | IN LONDON’S HEART. By George R. Sis 

THE TRACK OF A STURM. By Owen Haut. | CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Saran TyTLrr. 

IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brov Harr. JOAN, THE CURATE. By Fiorence Waxvey. 

A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS. By Brer Harry. | 

Poit Sve, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt, with marker, Js. net each. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. : 
Pocket Volumes, handsomely printed froin new type upon fine and very thin paper. j 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. | FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosent Loris STEVENSON, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuanius Reaper. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS, By Rosner Lovis Srevenson. 
**IT IS NEVER TOO LATE Tv MEND.” By Cuanctes Ruapr, THE LIFE OF gs FIELDS. By Ricuakp JEFFERIES. 
THE DEENSTER. 3y HALL CAINE. THE FOCES T . S.: Favourite Passages from the Works of SrEvENSON. 


Sanenmniaiiasanaieiaons _ oats * Se een Ee 


CROWNS AND CORONATIONS. By Winitam evans s, F.S.A. With $1 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
Revised by the Author, LIBRARY EDITION, in 10 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
Vol. 1. COMELETE POptICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Stecl- | Vol. 6. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


te Portr: 7. LES 9 . ® Q re Porirmit by 
ot THE “LUCK OF ROARING CAMP—Bohemian Popers—Amerian 0 Ne ee ee eee Epetee eae 
» EAE OF HE ARCONAUTS stor Secon 2 eee 
"5. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &e. | » 10, TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN, &c. 


BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Portrait of the Author and 40 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WORKS. Crown Svo, buckraim, 4s. 6d. 
SOME LATER VERSES. Crown svo, linen gilt, 5s. 








THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. ONE SHILL ING MONTHLY. CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
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